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—[)RRY FARMER'S TALES. 


LI. 


gorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Many farmers are now penning 


ths 
ia necessary in order to ‘‘clean 
them out” and to save the manure. 
We suppose they have been running 
in the ficlds, eating peas, potatoes, 
peanuts, chufas, etc., and in order to 
harden the fat they must be fed on 
gorn. Hogs fattened on sweet pota- 
toes wil! make better bacon for sumi- 
mer use than if they had fed on any 


of the above named foods, excepting 
The fat from sweet potatoes 


corn. 
dogs not drip out of the meat in 
warm weather. Peanuts is the worst, 


then chufas and cow peas. The last 
named is not very bad. 

We usually put down a layer of 
straw, woods mould, etc., about 12 
inches thick and then make a floor 
of fat rails and cover this with good 
leaves and straw. Inaday or two 
it wili be necessary to put more 
straw in, a8 some of the straw will 
be packed by the hogs between the 
raila of the floor. Now isthe time 
to be carefulif you want the best 
meat. For a hog to fatten well, it is 
necessary that he should be confined 
ina small place, and this will require 
close attention in order to keep the 
pen clean. It will require new bed- 
ding every day, and if there are 
many in the pen it will be best to 
give fresh straw morning and even- 
ing. 

We like to have a shelter that will 
cover one-half to two-thirds of the 
pen. We give water about three 
times a day—morning, noon and at 
night. Clean all litter out of trough 
before pouring in water. It is not 
necessary for hogs to have enough 
to wallow in, as they only stay in the 
pen from 10 to 30 days. 

I you have hogs of different sizes 
ina pen the large ones will lie down 
in the trough and force all the water 
outand the small hogs will not get 
any. In order to prevent this we 
take a wire and stretch it across the 
trough from side to side, first driv- 
ing some nails about a foot apart on 
each side of the trough and wrap the 
Wire around the naile just like lay- 
ing afence worm with rails. * The 
hogs will lie down on top of these 
wires afew times until they learn 
that they cannot get in the water. It 
willgive them a good chance to eat or 
drink. The only objection to this 
trough is that the wires running zig- 
zag across it you will have to turn it 
Overin order to clean it. But this 
is better than to have to stand over 
them until all have drunk. 

We like to change the feed a little 
if they are to be kept more than ten 
days. Give some charcoal, collard 
leaves, fodder, hay, or anything that 
is free from dirt. We have often 
made pigs eat more corn by giving 
& little feed of other things. 

Hogs treated in the manner I have 
described will make meat fit for a 
King’s table. But if they are con- 
fined in » pen of’ filthy mud and 
Water, the meat will not be good. 
And oll that may be done to it after- 
Wards will not free it from the flavor 
ofthe pen. We believe many hogs 
‘re killed by being kept in pens 
Without Joors where they can eat all 
the dirt they want. 

We do not remember losing one 
‘ter penning. We are never both- 


red about selling our pigs, even 
When there is a glut in the market. 
Our customers know juet what they 
ae getting and are willing to pay 
our price 


i HaRRY FARMER. 
Olumbus Co., N.C, 


ary Reflector: Mr. W. H. 
rd - Carolina township, culti- 
lens - - horse crop, having seven 
‘ta she t bacco, nine acres ia cot. 
oh am acre in potatoes, besides 
‘6 puts in corn. For his to- 
hes received $850, for his cotton 
total ic. aus potatoes $112, making a 
base hires. and he has on hand 
fodder 8 * 2 corn and five stacks of 
iene 3 hisis what we calla fine 
oF & one-horse crop, and 


*hows that farmi 
arming wil 
Properly done, g 1 pay when 


ea to finish fattening them. |= 


01 Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Fees is Being Made in the Various 
= ctions of the Country. 


( 5 respondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
= While the evils of in-breeding have 
~°n recognized in the case of ani- 
als for centuries, it is only within 
©>'e past few decades that the tre- 
~.endous influence of this process on 
plants has been made manifest. In 
a general way the farmer has known 
that by 

GETTING FRESH SEED EVERY YEAR 
or two, he obtsined better results 
than he could, if he saved his own 
seed, but this was about as far as in- 
terest in the matter had proceeded 
untila very few yearsago. Darwin 
first showed to the world generally 
the marvelous difference between 
self-fertilized or in-bred seeds and 
those of cross breeds, and attention 
was centered so exclusively on the 
application he made of this and other 
facts to the descent of animals and 
of man that his researches in the 
plant line were almost ignored for 
years afterwards. Quite recently 
the subject has been taken up on its 
other side, that of improving plants 
by cross breeding, not only between 
those from different sections, but 
also those of different species—this 
work to be done by the Agricultural 
Department, which has been doing a 
great work its plant breeding labora- 
tory. True toits purpose of adher 
ing to plants of the greatest utility, 
the laboratory has given its special 
attention to wheat, corn, cotton, 
oranges, pears, grapes, etc. Wheat 
especially has been studied, as be- 
sides being so valuable, it has many 
other characteristics which make 
work with it both interesting and 
easy. It can be bred in immense 
quantities at small cost; the ‘‘per- 
formance record”’ of each individual 
can be measured in a number of its 
important characteristics—as yield 
in weight of grain, quality of grain, 
size of kernels, height of plant, etc ; 
and these values may be expressed 
in numbers, so as to be averaged for 
a series of plantsin one year or for 
a series of years; the seeds from 
each plant being numerous, a small 
plot can be planted from each of 
several mother plante, and securing 
their averages of yield, quality of 
grain, height, etc., the transmitting 
powers of the respective parents may 
be easily compared; field varieties 
may be developed from each of the 
several best stocks, and these, at a 
reasonable expense, may be tested in 
field trials so as to yield and also as 
to their milling properties; finally 
the seeds may be preserved for a 
number of years, so that the original 
variety may be grown and compared 
with the progeny which has been bred 
forsome time. During the past few 
years, the Department has undoubt- 
edly improved the standard breeds 
of whsat. Whenever a new hybrid, 
which comes true to type, has been 
obtained, it is rapidly inoreased and 
its seed sold, in quantities of a few 
bushels, to farmers in sections where 
it seems to do best. Almost univer- 
sally, this wheat has given better re- 
sults than the other breeds cultivated 
by the farmer, who is expected to 
sell his first crop to his neighbors for 
seed, thus spreading the variety and 
raising the crop average of the dis- 
trict. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has completed plans for the 

ANNUAL SEED DISTRIBUTION 

throughout the country. Despite 
the fact that double the usual amount 
of seeds is to be sent out this winter, 
the preliminary work is advanced 
much further than in past years. 
There will be 37,000,000 packets of 
seed distributed, comprising both 
vegetables and flowers. A change 
has been made in the method of dis- 
tributing cotton and forage crops, 
which now, instead of being sent 
broadcast, will be sent only to cer- 
tain sections where they are adapt- 
able and likely to bring about im- 
proved conditions. Havana and 
Sumatra tobacco will be sent only to 
Florida and certain parts of New 
England, where their culture has 
proven successful and where muslin 
sheets spread over large tracts of 
tobacco area furnish the necessary 





tropical conditions. Other types of 


The Department -will be 
gin sending out the seeds about De- 
cember 1, and most of them will be 
furnished through Senators and 
Representatives. 
The hymble American hog was ex- 
ported last year by the United States 
to a value exceeding by more than 
two million dollars that of the iron 
and steel exports, of which so much 
has been said. He furnishes the 

LARGEST SINGLE ITEM OF EXPORT, 
amounting to nearly $120,000,000 a 
year, an increase of $35,000,000 in 
the past ten years. The future of 
this mighty industry, if not threat 
ened, may be considered at least 
somewhat disturbed by the wonder- 
ful growth of its Danish congener, 
exports from Denmark having risen 
from one to eight millions annually 
in the past ten years and being still 
rapidly increasing, Most of these 
exports go to Germany, which al- 
ready frowns upon American pork, 
and is inclined to still further dis 
criminate against it. 

A. B. Marriott, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION. 





One of the Largest Buildings Ever Con. 
structed Dedicated to Agriculture for the 
Great St. Louis Fair of 1903. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Agriculture, by which the great 

Louisiana Parchase was developed, 

will receive the highest compliment 

which the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
can bestow. To this greatest of in- 
dustries the greatest of all buildings 
ever constructed for any purpose will 
be dedicated. The Agricultural 

Building for the Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition will be 2,000 feet long 

and 700 feet wide, containing anarea 

of 1,400,000 square feet, or about 32 

acres. Any person can best realize 

what these dimensions mean by find- 
ing a field of 32 acres and walking 
around or across it. Any man living 
ina city may compare it with the 
area of 390 city lots of 30 feet front 
age, each 114 feet deep on a 66 foot 
street, and including streets. Allow- 
ing 20 lots to a square, the squares 
being 300x228 feet it would be equal 
6» 16 city squares or blocks, an area 
of two blocks in one direction and 
eight blocks the other, all under one 
great roof. Allowing two square 
feet for each person 700,000 people 
could stand under this roof. An 
army of 50,000 men coald assemble 
and go through its evolutions with 
freedom within this space. Its out- 
side walls will measure 120 feet more 
than a mile. A good walker could 
encircle it in twenty minutes. The 
fast flyers of our best railroads would 
require a full minute to cover the 
distance. The Mississippi River 

flows an equal distance in about 20 

minutes. It will contain about 100,- 

000,000 cubic feet of space, and the 

area of the floor space is sufficient 

for 4,666 exhibitors, allowing to each 

a space of 10x20 feet and a space of 

10x10 to the center of the aisle, or 

300 square feet in all. 

The division of agriculture will be 
the most complete and comprehen- 
sive ever presented, treating broadly 
of the science and principles of agri- 
culture, farms, buildings, tools and 
machinery, the culture of cereals, 
grasses and forage plants, the cul 
ture of tobacco and textile plants, 
the vine and its products, economic 
horticulture, having special refer- 
ence to vegetables and fruits, recrea 
tive horticaltare, including land- 
scape gardening, fioriculture and 
window gardening, domesticated ani 
mals, stock raising, the dairy indus- 
try, wool growing and the minor 
animal industries M. 


Hon. Seaborne Reese, a leading 
member of the Georgia Legislature, 
will introduce a bill in that body 
providing for the teaching in the 
public schools of the State of an ele- 
mentary book on agriculture. He 
thinks the children of Georgia should 
be tanght something about plant 
and animal life. Mr Wright will 
ask for asmall appropriation from 
the Agricultural Department fund 
for the purpose of procuring such a 
book as is desired. Both Commis- 
sioner Stevens and Commissioner 
Glenn have recommended for several 
years such a change in the curricu- 





lum.—Baltimore Sun. 





Mr. T. K. Bruner Thinks Government Should 

Locate a Station in North Carolina for Ex- 

periments. 

I have read with enthusiastic ap- 

proval your editorial of yesterday 

under the heading : ‘‘Why Not North 

Carolina?’ in which you urge upon 

the Hon. Secretary of Agriculture at 

Washington the desirability of 

placing within this State one of the 

proposed stations for the cultivation 

of ‘‘filler tobacco,’’ such as is grown 

in Cuba. It is timely, and it is to be 

hoped will result in directing atten- 

tion to this State, since it possesses 
a vast area, which, in my judgment, 

(and I have given the subject much 
thought), is entirely suitable for this 
purpose. Certain it is that if the 
soil and climate of either Pennsyl. 

vania or Ohio are in any. degree suit- 
able, then this State must be far 
superior. It has a much longer 
growing season of uniformly warm 
weather, better distri bution of moist- 

ture and less fluctuation in tempera. 

ture during the growing period and 
is much nearer the salt water than 
either of the other States mentioned, 
and in these things conforms more 
closely to Cuba ‘There can be little 
question of the adaptability of cer 

tain soils in our State to the produc. 
tion of the highly flavored fillers 
which have given such reputation to 
the Cuban weed. In fact, (I have 
been searching all day for an article 
read and filed some years ago, but 
which I cannot find) an experiment 
was tried in Moore county, as my 
recollection goes, some years ago, 
and with remarkable success the 
first year, from seed imported from 
Cuba. But the second year’s crop 
was not so good in flavor and there 
was «u tondency to grow stalk and 
top at the expense of flavor. This 
was from the home-grown seed. 
That experiment was of value in 
showing two things: that the to- 
bacco with good high flavor could be 
grown in this State; and that the 
seed must be imported fresh for 
each year’s crop. 

The methods of cultivation, fertili- 
zation and curing practiced in Cuba 
must be carefully studied and made 
to conform to the soil and climate 
obtaining in this State. To this end 
your urging upon the authorities at 
Washington theudvisability of select- 





THE GREATEST OF LIVE STOCK CONVEN- 
TION. 





$4,555,000,000 Represented by the National 
Live Stock Association—Annual Meeting 
Chicago, Dec. 3rd. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
During the past fifty years there 
have been many conventions held in 
the United States representing vast 
accumulations of wealth and prog- 
ress. But the first great Congress 
of the twentieth century, the Fifth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Live Stock Association, representing 
the entire industry of the nation, 
which will assemble in Studebaker’s 
theatre, Chicago, Ill., on December 
3, will represent as much enterprise 
and more money than any gathering 
of men ever assembled on the globe. 
In 1850 the total value of the live 
stock of every State in the Union 
was less than $1,200,000,000; to-day 
it is $4,555,827,375, a sum incompre- 
hensible to the mind of man. Inthe 
year named there were but 17,000,000 
cattle, 21,723,220 sheep, 4,896,050 
horses and mules; to day the figures 
are 50,602,414 cattle, 15,623,551 horses 
and mules, and 50,203,000 sheep. 
Then the grade of this stock, except 
in some sections of the extreme 
East, was of the scrub order, which 
grew and run wild upon the pastures, 
To-day no finer blood nor more im 
proved methods can be found than 
in the United States. The magni- 
tude of this industry can only be 
comprehended by comparison. All 
stock yard companies, packing 
houses, commission exchanges and a 
large per cent. of the freight income 
of all transportation companies are 
merely incidents to, and dependent 
for success upon the efforts of the 
live stock growers and feeders, which 
term embraces every farmer in tho 
Union. Live stock and cereals are 
the same as cashin hand. Were the 
former converted into cash it would 
take every dollar in circulation in 
the United States and then the com- 
mission man would have to borrow 
$2,225,000,000 from foreign banks to 
liquidate the bill. The cereal crop 
of the country is valued at $2,025, 
116,545, yet the live stock is worth 
more than all the cereals, metals, 
cotton, lumber, sugar and tobacco 
combined. The livestock men could 
buy the stock of every national and 
private bank in the United States 





may be profitably grown here. 


Carolina line, and lying just west of 
the great trucking fields now profit 
ably cultivated, and generally speak 
ing embracing that territory lying 
between the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Atlantic Coast Line railways 
Should the experiments prove suc- 
cessful, and I know of no reason for 
supposing that they will not, it would 
be well to remember that this vast 
territory would be adapted to the 
production of this desirable and high 
priced commodity, and that it would 
bring to the agriculture of the State 
an area as large and perhaps as profit 
able as that now devoted to the 
trucking interest. 

Between 1856 and 1860 the United 
States Government set out a lot of 
tea plants near Fayetteville as an 
experiment, to see if they could be} 
made to grow in this State. The | 
war put astop to the experiment, 





but not to the growth of the tea 
plants. Being neglected they grow | 
to be quite tall in the surrounding | 
bushes, and we have now in the | 
museum a sample of the tea made) 
from those plants in 1892, and which 
brought $1 per pound on our mar- 
kets. The point is that the tea plant 
lived for forty years in our climate 
Recently the government is repeat 
ing this experiment in South Caro. 
lina. If successful there it can be 
made equally so in the southeastern 
part of this Stavo—T. K. Bruner, 


Secretary State Board of Agriculture, 








in News and Observer. 


this State for experimental purposes | and England and then have millions 
is much to the point. The experience | of money left for speculation. 
of Mr. Fontaine in the good old|could own all the stock yards and 
county of Person is not only encour packing housesin the country and 
aging, butis an actual demonstra- | 
tion of the fact that these tobaccos | dollars. 
The | 
area which seems best suited to the | 
production of these tropical tobaccos | 
is that large area crossing the Stute with a capital of $30,000,000 each, 
from the Virginia line to the South | and one in every city in the Union 
| a8 large as Helena, each with a cap- 


They 


have a surplus of more than a billion 
They coulc¢ establish a stock 
yards company as large as the Union 
Stock Yards and Transit Company 
of Chicago in thirty-three cities, 


ital of $14,220,000. They could build 
three trans-continental railway lines 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
have left $750,000,000 for a reserve 
fund. They could own every steel 
works and smelter in America and 
Europe and have a Dillion dollars 
left to purchase ore with. They 
could control every oceanic transpor- 
tation company in the world and 
have left a sufficient sum to run 
them for ten years without taking 
in a single dollar. 

There are 8,000,000 of these noble- 
men in the United States. If they 
were to become so united upon po- 
litical matters, as to vote as a unit, 
they could elect every officer in the 
nation from the President to the 
most humble, backwoods overseer. 
There is absolutely no limit to the 
possibilities of these men if they 
should collectively divert their force 
and influence in any direction. 

The citizens of Chicago are making 
extensive preparations to entertain 
all delegates and visitors, and cor 
dially invite all interested to be their 
guests during the week of December 
2. Cuas. F. Martin, Seo’y. 

Denver, Col. 


Winston Journal: Dr. T. L. Cook, 
of the South Side, raised 35 bushels 
of corn, 33 bushels of wheat and a 
fair crop of leaf tobacco from an 
acre and a half of land this season 
He has given bigger farmers a valu- 
able pointer. 


A Thoughtful Discussion of the Practical 
Side of the Whole Subject Presented to 
Progressive Farmer Readers. 

Some years ago two friends—young 
men—were discussing the kind of 
work they were to take up in life. 
Both were energetic, ambitious 
young men. One was a naturalist 
and loved to be in contact with na- 
ture and her creations. The other 
was a village boy. He had good 
parentage and being an only son, he 
would inherit quite a good deal of 
wealth. He knew agriculture and 
nature only ina general way. But 
something about them was enticing 
tohim. Andso during the course 
of a few months’ earnest meditation 
and consideration the latter chose as 
his work animal breeding and raising 
and feeding, and the former con- 


cluded he was fitted for the legal 
profession. 


And then their ways parted. One 
went to college. The other remained 
at home. Preparation came first. 
The would-be lawyer must first ob- 
tain a general and scientific educa- 
tion. The would-be breeder must 
know something about the principles 
that underlie animal breeding. He 
wonted to begin right, so he thought 
the proper way was to get the best 
animals, and so he went to the agri- 
cultural fairs as a means of educat- 
ing himself regarding these points. 
There he saw the symmetrical, 
well-bred, fine groomed animals, 
among the best of the respective 
breeds. He had read all he could 
find in reference to the principles of 
breeding. He was impressed, as you 
are, with the principle of heredity or 
that like produces like. Good ani- 
mals produce good animals, and poor 
animals produce poor animals. So 
he was taught and that was snuffi- 
cient. He spent much time at the 
fairs, and when he went home, he 
had purchased several of the best. 
And with this foundation stock, he 
began his work. Butin the course 


with the kind of animals he had an- 
anticipated. He failed to get the 
duplicates of the parent stock. While 
he had purebreds, they were not of 
the original type. And he saw some- 
thing was wrong. Hoe did not alto- 
gether donbt the trueness of hered- 
ity, in spite of his own personal evi- 
dence, but he felt he had learned 
enly half of the lesson, which was 
the fact. ‘‘Like produces like,’’ is 
true ; but that is not all. The other 
half of that lesson consisted of this: 
That while those animals inherited 
their fine forms and their uniformity 
of class or type, they also inherited 
something else—ability of uncon- 
sciously adapting themselves to new 
conditions, because all breeds of do- 
mesticated animals are influenced by 
the changed conditions of climate, 
food and habit. 

Our wisest naturalists tell us 
thut the uniformity that now char- 
acterizes the buffalo, for instance, 
once belonged to the horse, cow, 
sheep and hog. And we look at these 
to day—see what a modification of 
type. The diminutive pony and the 
ponderous draft horse; both froma 
common ancestor. But why the dif- 
ference. One got transported to the 
barren, bleak, tempestuous isles of 
Scotland and the small, diminutive 
Shetland pony results. Another 
went down to the fertile lowlands of 
Normandy and Central Europe, in 
pleasant climate and luxuriant food, 
and the prodigious draft horse was 
created. Pony, trotter and draft 
horse—all from the same ancestors, 
heredity tracing back to the same 
point, but three entirely different 
creatures. Climatic influences are 
always at work, and in free state in 
nature are alwaysactive. But when 
domestication takes place, climate 
loses a part of its influences, because 
the mind of man counteracts and 
moulds a creature after his own 
fashion. He does it by understand- 
ing the principles that underlie the 
improvement of live stock. Man oo- 
operating with climate accelerates 
the transformation, counteracting 
its effects he retards it. Saunders 
gives us an illustration of this in re- 
gard to the horses of Canada. ‘It 
is evident,’’ hesays, ‘the causes that 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. } 


of years his barns did not fill up 
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_ EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Farmers throughout the South 

- will watch with interest the progress 
of the Mississippi suit against the 
cotton seed oil trust. A dispatch in 
our news columns gives the more 
‘important facts regarding the case 

We are informed that some of the 
cotton crop statisticians estimate the 
North Carolina yield this year at 
600,000 bales. The Agricultural De- 
partment estimate is only 385,000 
bales, and we regard it as very nearly 
correct. 

We abould like to know who is anu- 
thority for the statement that Seth 
Low, asa member of the New York 
University Senate, voted to omit the 
Mame of Robert E. Lee from the Hall 
of Fame. A statement issued by 
the Senate early this year says that 
mo member of the tody sugg=ssted 
any such action. 


Secretary Martin, of the National 
Bive Stock Association, furnishes us 
a very interesting article apropos of 
the coming annual meeting. His 
letter appears on page 1. Unfor 
tunately North Carolina has no State 
Live Stock Association, but Gov. 
Aycock has appointed the following 
delegates to represent our State: 
George F. Weston, Beneham Cam- 
eron, W. F. Massey. 

Charity and Children has pur. 
chased a new outfit, and is much im- 
proved in appearance as a result. We 
dan now read Bro. Johnson’s always 
interesting editorials with even 
greater pleasure. But isn’t this item 
a little too cruel: ‘Some of oar 
good friends are jumping on the 
Raleigh ‘Midway’ with both feet 
ainoe the fair closed, but they adver- 
tised the shows all the week they 
were open and urged the people to 
patronize them. What is the use of 
locking the stable when the horse 
is gone?’ 


ae em 


THE ST LOUIS EXPOSITION AND AGRI- 
CULIURE. 


The Lousiana Purchase Exposition 
to be held in St. Louis in 1903 to 
commemorate the centennial of 
the purchase of that large part of 
America known in 1803 as Louisiana, 
will evidently bea record breaking 
fair, surpassing anything of the kind 
yet attempted. This is made plain 
hy the figures showing the cost of 
construction of the great expositions 
already held—the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, $18,000,000; the Paris Ex 
position, $9,000,000; the Pan-Ameri 
can, $10,000,000—compared with the 
$30,000,000 that the builders of the 
great St. Louis Fair will spend. And 

- while the Pan-American covered 350 
acres, the St. Louis Exposition will 
cover 1100 acres. 

Agriculture, very naturally, will 
occupy no insignificant place in the 
great display. Our St, Louis corres- 
pondent, whose letter appears on 
page i, says that the Agricultural 
Building will be the largest ever 
constructed for any purpose what. 
ever. Inthe live stock department 
alone, if present plans succeed, the 

| prises offered will aggregate $1,000,- 
000. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


In bis address published in THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER three weeks 
ago, Dr. George T. Winston said: 

“The government shculd establish 
@ postal savings bank in connection 
with every postoffice, where the 
humblest housewife, or the pocrest 
hireling, might be encouraged to ac- 
cumulate penny by penny, a begin- 
ning of wealth. Ido not hesitate to 
say that the establishment of postal 
savings banks by the Federal Gov 
ernment would do more to develop 
the wealth of the South than has 
been accomplished by every law en- 
acted during the last fifty years.’’ 

And it is undoubtedly true that 
these postal savings banks , would 
prove a greater power in behalf of 
economy and financial independence 
than would any other political 
scheme now before our people. For 
our part, we cannot understand how 
itis that this measure is presented 
at nearly every session of Congress, 
with the hearty endorsement of 
practically all our Postmaster Gen- 
erals and of nearly all other disin- 
terested persons that have studied 
the problem, yet the bill never gets 
beyond the committee room. There 
is nothing visionary, nothing of the 
‘“‘wildcat’’ nature, in this plan. It 
is in successful operation at this 
time in some of the most progressive 
European countries. But we shall 
not have it in this country until its 
advocates bring the pressure of 
aroused public opinion to bear upon 
their law-makers—‘‘a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished,’’ for 
one of these postal savings banks 
would do more to encourage thrift 
and to give the old proverb, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,’’ a 
vital significance than all the ser- 
mons and eisays on economy that 
have appeared in our State for a hun- 
dred years. 





“In a letter from Bro. 8S. A. How- 
ard, Business Agent for Silem Alli- 
ance, Sampson county, he says 
‘Salem Alliance ison a boom. We 
now have thirty members.’ Sslem 
Alliance was reorganized last spring 
with 14 members. Personal work 
has run its membership up to thirty. 
There should be a lesson in this for 
every Sub. in the State.’’ 

So writes Secretary Parker, and 
we commend his suggestion to all 
Alliancemen. 





GROWTH OF RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


It is gratifying to note that new 
rural free delivery mail routes are 
now being established in North Caro- 
lina almost daily. And some very 
interesting figures regarding the 
growth of the system throughout 
the country have just been given 
out by the Postoffice Department. 
These statistics show that when Con- 
gress assembles next month there 
will be 6,000 carriers employed in the 
country, travelling a total mileage 
approximately of 147,220 miles daily 
or 244% miles each on an average 
There have been 12,000 applications 
for routes, or twice the number now 
in operation. 

And whut is more to the point, the 
Postmaster General will ask for and 
will almost certainly get an appro- 
priation of $6,250,000 to maintain 
and extend the service during the 
next fiscal year. The growth of 
rural free delivery can then be set 
forth in no more eloquent manner 
than by atable showing the amount 
appropriated tor the service eucu 
year since its establishment. Here 
are the figures ; 

July 1, 1897 to July 1, 1898, $ 
July 1, 1898 tu July 1, 1399, 
July 1, 1599 to July 1, 1900, 
Jaly 1, 19v0 to July 1, 191, 
July 1, 1901 to July 1, 1902, 3,500,0v0 
July 1, 1902 to July 1, 1903, 6,250,000 

Rural tree delivery is one of the 
most important movements of our 
time, and wiil soon cover the coun 
try. Within two years there should 
be 300 routes in operation in North 
Carolina. And with the system put 
under civil service regulations, as 
will probably be dune this winter, 
it will be freed from the greatest 
fault with which itis now burdened. 

Wherever the people desire the es- 
tablishment of a rural free delivery 
route, let them forward their peti- 
tion at once to the Postoffice De- 
partment. The government appro. 
priations indicate quite clearly that 
rural free delivery is here to stay 
and that no neighborhood that asks 
for it must go withoutit. The ear- 
lier petitions are forwarded, the 
earlier will they have attention. 
Siace July when North Carolina had 
only eleven routes in operation, our 
people have moved forward mightily 
in this respect, but our quota of 
routes has not yet been nearly 
reached. 


50,000 
150,000 
450,000 

1,750,000 








The Progréssive Farmer, November 19, 1901. 


THE MODERN SISYPHUS. 


“If England conquers us, it will be 
ata cost that will stagger hnman. 
ity,’’ said old Paul Kruger at the be- 
ginning of the Boer War, and now 
the whole world sees that he knew 
the spirit of his people and was tell- 
ing a great truth. The ancient my 
thologies represented Sisyphus as an 
immortal being doomed 6» the never- 
ending task of rolling a huge stone 
to a hill top, and finding it invariably 
hurled back by some sudden force 
just as he neared the summit. The 


| English, it would seem, have a simi 
(lar task on their hands. 





~ 


“EDUCATED DAIRYMEN WANTED.” 


Let not the young men on the farm 
overlook Prof. Soule’s letter on page 
8, ‘Educated Dairymen Wanted.”’ 
It tells its own story so well as to 
need no comment from us. But in 
connection with what Prof. Soule 
has to say, we do wish to call atten- 
tion to the short course in dairying 
now offered by the North Carolina 
A. and M. College. It lasts but ten 
weeks, beginning January 2d next 
and lasting till March 146h. Manya 
young man who: reads this might 
greatly increase his earning capacity 
by attending and learning what 
Prof. Burkett would teach him of 
profitable, business dairying. And 
there is a great field for up-to-date 
dairy work in North Carolina and 
adjoining States. The latest statis 
tics we have at hand show that be 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 pounds of 
butter were imported into North 
Carolina in 1899, and much larger 
quantities into Virginia and into 
South Carolina. This reminds us, 
tuo, that the Raleigh Morning Post 
of to-day complains that ‘‘notwith 
standing we have several very ex- 
cellent dairies near this city, the de- 
mand for milk far exceeds the sup- 
ply. ‘This ought not to be, and we 
meation the fact that our friends 
may cultivate the milk field more 
energetically and profitably.’’ And 
there are many other North Carolina 
towns and cities that offer even bet- 
ter advantages than Raleigh affords. 

As Prof. Soule suggests, these 
facts deserve the consideration of 
farmers’ boys desirous of bettering 
their condition. Between 30 and 40 
young men are already enrolled for 
the short course in dairying of which 
we have just been speaking, and 
Prof. Burkett wishes to increase the 
number to 60. That number ought 
to be easily secured. 





AGRICULTURE IN RUSSIA. 


We had a pleasant call last week 
from Mr. N. P. Taratinoff, of Tiflis 
City, Trans-Caucasia, Russia. Mr. 
Taratinoff isin America as the rep 
resentative of the Russian Govern 
ment, gathering all the information 
he can regarding our cotton indus- 
try. Thereis great interest in cot- 
ton growing in his part of Russia, 
and the acreage is being steadily in 
creasec, especially in the five prov 
inces of Caucasus. It will doubtle-s 
surprise PROGRESSIVE FARMER read 
ers to learn that cottonis planted 
broadcast in Trans-Caucasia, as is 
corn also; this, we suppose, because 
irrigation is necessary to insure suc- 
cess. Wheat and barley are the prin- 
cipal crops, corn, cotton and low 
land rice being also grown exten- 
sively. Cotton is cultivated in sight 
of the snow-capped peaks of the Cau- 
casus. 

Horses and buffaloes are the farm 
work animals used, and mules are 
curiosities, though Mr. Taratin>ff is 
now using a number successfully, 
and they are becoming popular wher- 
ever tried. American harvesting 
machinery is largely used. 

The farms are much smaller than 
in this country, the average small 
farm containing not more than 25 
acres. A farm of forty acres is con- 
sidered large. But, of course, it 
must not be forgotten that Russia is 
the largest country on the globe, 
and that Mr. Taratinoff speaks only 
for his portion, beyond the Caucasus 
Mountains, and near the Ararat 
Mountains where Noah’s ark is said 
to have rested during the famous 40 
days’ shower some time since. 

In the City of Tiflis, with 120,000 
inhabitants, only four papers are 
published, and it is not thought 
strange if cities as large as Raleigh 
have no newspaper atall. But this 
is not to be wondered at, since Rus- 
sia has no system of free’ public 
schools, and the editor who expresses 
opinions not pleasing to the govern- 
ment is likely to be escorted to 
Siberia. Furthermore, there are no 
campaigns or elections to interest 
the people, all officers being ap- 
pointed by the Czar and his minis- 
try. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THe VERBALIST. By Alfred Ayres. 
D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. Cloth; 337 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

The sub title, ‘A Manual devoted 
to brief Disoussions of the Right and 
the Wrong Use of Words and to some 
other Matters of Interest to those 
who would Speak and Write with 
Propriety,"’ indicates quite clearly 
the character of this work, which 
has been recently enlarged and im 
proved. Itis admittedly ‘the most 
comprehensive work of its kind in 
the language,”"’ and we regard it as 
the most valuable. Our copy will 
remain in a convenient nook on our 
desk, and we commend the ‘book to 
all interested in the subject so ably 
treated by its author. 
GRANDFATHERS TALES OF NORTH 

CaRoLina History. By R. B 

Creeoy, Elizabeth City, N. C Pub- 

lished by the author. 301 pages. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 

The venerable editor of the Eliza- 
beth City Economist has done the 
State good service by publishing this 
volume of reminiscenors and histori- 
oslessays. The subjects are of im- 
portance and the writer's style is 
easy and attractive. Young people 
will be led to more earnest study of 
our State history by reading Col. 
Creecy’s book, and older readers will 
find in it mauy new and many half 
forgotten facts presented in a.man- 
ner in which there is no trace of the 
repellent dullness so common in his- 
torians. Typographically, the book 
is no less commendable, 1¢ being sub- 
stantially bound, printed on good 
paper, and with illustrations supe. 
rior to those in the average North 
Carolina book. 


Crop GROWING AND CROP FEEDING 
By W.F. Massey. Published by 
The Farmer Co., Philadelphia. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

This book covers pretty thoroughly 
the subjects named in the title, but 
gives especial attention to trucking 
crops and the fertilizers needed for 
them. To truckers and market gar 
deners, therefore, it will be especially 
valuable. Prof. Massey says in the 
preface: ‘‘This book is written * * 
for men who know nothing of the 
mysteries of plant life, but who are 
anxious to know how plants live, 
grow and perform all their work in 
soiland air, so that they may be 
better able to comprehend their 
needs, and supply them in a rational 
manner.”’ 

Corton AND Corton O1L. Cottonseed 
Oil Mills. Cattle Feeding. Fer- 
tilizers. Full Information for In- 
vestors. Students and Practical 
Mechanics. By D A. Tompkins. 
Cloth. Illustrated Colored prints. 
Published by tke uuthor, Char- 
lotte, N.C. $7.50 
Here is a verit ‘lo cotton cyclo 

peedia, prepared «vy one of the few 
men qualified for writing such a 
book. If there is anything the reader 
wishes to know about cotton—its 
history, the parts of the earth best 
suited to its culture, advantages and 
disadvantages of negro labor and of 
slaves as compared with free negroes, 
the inventions that have made pos. 
sible the development of the indus- 
try, the cultivation and marketing 
of the crop—here is information on 
all there points. Cotton oil is dis 
cussed in an equally exhaustive 
manner, and full and exact informa. 
tion is given regarding the feeding 
and fertilizing value of cotton seed. 
The author has spared no effort to 
secure full information regarding 
every subject he discusses, and the 
book is one of permanent value. 
Many who take no interest in cotton 
and cotton oil in themselves will be 
interested in Mr. Tompkins’ thought- 
ful discussion of the negro question 
and of the changes in Southern life 
wrought by the emancipation of the 
slaves. Altogether, the book re- 
flects credit upon the North Caro. 
lina author and publishing house 
that have made it what itis. 

NortH CaRO.ina History STortss. 
By W.C. Allen, Supt. of Waynes- 
ville, N. ©., Graded Schools. B. 
F. Johnson Co, Pablishers, Rich- 
mond, Va. Cloth, 50 cents. 

For the purpose of interesting 
children in North Carolina history, 
all must admit, we think, that this 
bock is superior to any other yet 
brought out. A surprisingly large 
number of striking historical inci- 
dents are portrayed in a manner 
sure to hold the interest of the child. 
We should like to see this book in 
use in every school in the State, for 
with such literature in the hands of 
our young people, there would soon 
be no cause to complain of lack of 
interest in the mighty deeds that 
have been done within our borders. 





SOME TRUSTWORTHY FIGURES AS TO THE SIZE OF THE corto 


For our part we cannot understand why so many member 
ton Exchange hold on so persistently to the idea that this y 
crop isan unusually large one. Certainly, neither the gov 
press reports warrant the supposition. 
repetition of the great Neill blunder of 1899, when Neill estimateg 
at 2,000,000 bales in excess of the number actually produced. 
One of the most painstaking of American firma in the colle 
ton statistics is the long-established house of Latham, Alexan 
New York, and its opinion is always entitled to respect. 
circular letter, therefore, which bas just been issued, deser 
In our opinion, it is the be 
We quote: 


eration of all cotton growers. 
the situation yet given out. 
We have the pleasure to submit 


comparative position and prices of cotton on November 9th for 


four years: 


1901 

3,017,100 

. ++. 8,404,293 

1,720,465 

739,480 

_ 229,000 

895,000 
7 13-16 

45 16d. 


Total Visible Supply 
Cotton in Sight to date. 
Total Exports 
Stocks in U. 8. Ports 
es ‘¢ Liverpool (all kinds).... 
Afloat for Europe (American)..... 
Middling Uplands in New York... 
“6 66 ‘s Liverpool... 


———., 
N Cop, 

8 of the Cot, 
ear’s Cotton 
erDment nor 
1f is abongt a 
the Crop 


It seems to us that 


ction of got, 
der & Co , of 
The following 
vee the consid. 
Bt Statement of 
for your information the following 
the past 

1900 
2,988,691 
3,591,844 
1,812,808 
637,580 
342,000 
802,000 

9 9-16 
5 9-32d. 


1899 
3,789,787 
3,388,858 
1,507,897 
911,234 
730,000 
581,000 
7% 
43 16d 


1898 
4,138 795 
4,212 sog 
1,966,005 
1,136,093 

692,000 
1,028 009 
55-16 
3d. 


From this statement the total visible supply of cotton is 28 409 bales 
more than last year, 772,687 bales less than 1899 and 1,121,685 bales legs 


than 1898. 


The exports this year are 92,343 bales less than last year, 212, 


E 68 more 


than 1899 and 245,540 bales less than 1898. 


The following was the price for cotton, Future Delivery, in New Yo 
basis, Middling, on November 9th of each year: 


1901 1900 1899 1898 
Dec. delivery, 749 922 726 5.11 
Jan. Je 745 923 7.29 65.15 
Feb. es 742 924 7.30 5.19 
March ‘* 7.40 925 734 523 


rk, 


1901 
April deliv’y, 7 40 
May es 7.38 
June ‘“ 7 37 
July ‘“ 7.35 


1900 
9 25 
9 26 
9 25 
9.25 


1899 
7 36 
7 39 
7 40 
7.42 


1898 
5.27 
5 32 
5 36 
5.39 


The price of March contracts is now 7.40 cents. 


The total amount of cotton that 


has come into sight from September 


1st this year, compared with previous years and the per centage of the 


total crop are as follows: 
1901 
2,841,613 


1900 


Total crop 10 383,422 

From this statement the insight 
this year as compared with 1900, is 
191,939 bales less; 20,722 bales less 
than in 1899: 406,878 bales less than 
in 1898 and 120,723 bales less than in 
1897. 

If the movement to November 1st 
should only be 26 44 per cent. of the 
total crop this year, as it was in 
1897-98 and which was the smallest 
ever known to November ist, the 
crop this year would figure out 10, 
747,401 bales. On the other hand, 
should it prove to be 36 per oent. of 
the total crop asit wasin 1896-97, 
which was the mostrapid movement, 
the crop would prove to be 7,893,329. 
If the movement thus far should 
prove to bean average of the past 
ten years, which was 30 12 per cent. 
the crop would figure out 9,435,302 
for this year. 

In 1898-99 the total crop was 11,- 
274,840 bales, the largest ever known. 
The movement to November ist this 
year was 406,878 bales less than it 
was that year. If the crop is to be 
as large this year as in 1898-99 
the enormous receipts of that year 
will not only have to be equal from 
now to the end of the season, but in- 
creased 406,878 bales. 

In 1896-97 the movement of the 
crop to November 1st was 311,230 
bales greater than this year. Still, 
the crop yielded only 8,757,964 bales. 

The total crop of cotton this year 
canpot well be approximated by a 
comparison of the movement to No- 
vember ist with any parvicular pre- 
vious year; but an average of re 
ceipts to November 1st for the past 
ten years should represent in some 
degree the probable out-turn of the 
crop. 

The crop was marketed rapidly 
during October, on account of favor- 
able conditions for picking and ship 
ping, and because cotton was re. 
quired for export to fill contracts for 
October and November deliveries 


3,(33,552 
29.22% 


1899 
2,861,235 


1898 
8,248,491  2.961,336 

30 32% 28 81% 26 44% 
9,436,416 11,274,840 11,199,994 
and shipments and to incrense de. 
pleted stocks of spinners. 

On October 3d the government's 
estimate of the condition of the crop 
was 6104, next to the lowest esti. 
mate ever recorded. This estimate 
has since been confirmed by the sub. 
sequent reports of Commissioners of 
Agriculture of the various cotton 
States—some of them of recent date. 

Our own advices to date, through 
means of circular telegrams reach. 
ing nearly all the, cotton growing 
counties, also confirm the prospective 
short yield of cotton. 

It is hardly probable that a long 
and disastrous drought in Texas and 
the Southwestern States should oon- 
tribute to increase the crop, or that 
a notoriously unfavorable rainy ses- 
son in the Carolinas, Floridu and 
parts of Georgia has oontributed to 
the yield. Neither is it probable 
that the favorable weather of the 
latter part of October could to any 
considerable extent overcome the 
great injury previously sustained 
during the greater part of the grow- 
ing geascn, especially when in many 
sections our correspondents report 
that the crop had already been largely 
gathered and marketed. 

In view of the foregoing, it does 
not seem possible that this is to 
prove the largest cotton crop ever 
grown. 

In our opinion it would be impos 
sible to procure from trustworthy 
sources of the cotton growing couD- 
ties of the South information that 
would warrant the belief that this 
year’s crop would prove as large 4 
last year’s. It may turn out far 
less. The year may not be unlike 
that of 1899-1900, when excessive 
estimates made in the autumn 6x 
ceeded: the actual total productioa 
by nearly 2,000,000 bales. 

Very truly, 
LaTHAM, ‘ALEXANDER & (0. 

New York City. 


1897 


a, 





ORCHARD GRASS AS A PASTURE GRASS 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

Is orchard grass regarded as of 
very much value as a pasture for 
dairy cows? E. W. B. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 


Answered by Dr. Chas. W. Burkett, 
of A and M. College. 

Orchard grass is one of our most 
important as well as most excellent 
pasture grasses It does not have 
the feeding value that clover does, 
but is quite the equal of timothy, 
red top, crab grass or Bermuda. 
One of its especial merits lies in its 
ability to bear shade and continue to 
gecow for years beneath large apple 
tre.s. This is an especially impor- 
tant point because shade trees are of 
importance in the pasture fields of 
the South. 

Orchard grass bears pasturing very 
well for it withstands the biting of 
cattle, and when young and growing 
is much esteemed by them.’ This 
grass is a deep rooted grower, and 
very robust and vigorous as to its 
habits of growth. Orchard grass, 





fresh and growing will furnish all the 


feed necessary for full yield of milk. 
It loves a clayey loam and produ é 


an immense amount of forage. ‘There 
is none better to grow under the 
shade of the trees. It is considered 
a valuable pasture grass in al! part 
of the country. 





PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 


Hereafter our naval officers will be 
mighty cautious how they win vie 
tories.—The Detroit News. 

There is one splendid featare of 
General Alger’s book. It cannot be 
dramatized.—The Washingt” Post. 

England need not feel stuck oP 
over its Boer war. Oar insurrectio® 
in Samar is not so insignificant— 
The Chicago News. 

It is possible to believe 
Thomas Platt some times regrets 
ever having insisted that Mr. Roos 
velt be made Vice-President —The 
Washington Star. 

Where is old Caitiff Flight that 
Maclay had so much to 84Y aere 
He doesn’t seem to have figared he 
the court of inquiry at 4ll.— 
Chicago Recotd-Herald. 
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State News. 
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yRoMm CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE, 








aned From our Corres- 
Items « aa eae in all 
Parts of the State. 

The annual session of the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Church begins in Gastonia 
this week. 

A Farmers’ Institute will be held 
at Sootland Neck, November 22, with 
special addresses by State Chemist 
Kilgore and State Veterinarian But- 
ler. . 

Asheboro dispatch: There will be 
eight rural libraries in this county, 
as two more than the State arranges 
for have been determined on. Others 
may be estublished. 

Washington Gazette: Weare told 
more -ecoud crop potatoes have been 
raiced in this county this fall than 
ever known, and the farmers are re 
ceiving a better price for them than 
for those they shipped in June and 
July 

Greensboro Patriot: There is 
much complaint of the fly from 
wheat growers. Some of the farm 
ers think the pest would be eradi 
cated if there were a law prohibiting 
the shooting of birds for several 
years. 

The Wadesboro Messenger and In- 
telligencer says that in September 
and October 1900 3,880. bales cotton 
were sold there and brought $194,000. 
During these two months of this 
year 2 495 bales were sold there f r 
$92,000, a difference of over $100,000, 
in favor of last season. 

High Point dispatch, 16th: On 
Wednesday the trustees of Guilford 
Colleze met here to receive a gift of 
#5,0°0 to the endowment fund, do 
nated by Mr. Samuel Hill, an old 
student of the institution, now a 
resident of Minneapolis, Minn. He 
isa son-in-law of Jas. J. Hill, the 
great railroad magnate. 


Asheville dispatch, 15th: In the 
case of Miry Slagle, the 15 year old 
girl who shot Houston Merrimon, 
the preliminary hearing was held 
yesterday and she was released on a 
$300 bond. Dr. C. P. Ambler and 
H. T. Collins were her bondsmen [It 
is stated that Houston Merrimon is 
gradually getting better. 

Sanford Express: Mr. George 
Gilmore says he raised 75 bushels of 
potatoes this year on a quarter of an 
acre of land. Thisis at the rate of 
300 bushels per acre, the greatest 
yield we have so far heard of. At 
50 cents per bushel Mr. Gilmore 
would realize the nice sum of $150 
from one acre of land. This beats 
raising cotton all hollow. 

Fayetteville Observer: Mr. John 
Blue, president of the Aberdeen and 
Rockfish Railroad, is one of the 
State’s most remarkable business 
men. So far as we know, he is the 
only man that has ever successfully 
undertaken the constructi:n of a 
railrond alone Thirty odd miles of 
this roxd has already been completed, 
and the work of construction is still 
in prgress. 

State Superintendent Toon + rrived 
from Robeson county today. He 
says: “If people of means do not in 
that section obey the Soriptural in 
junction and help people who have 
not, then many people will suffer If 
the merchants were pressed to settle 
accounts there would be a general 
crisis in that part of the State. The 
crops are so poor as to make the 
situation positively disheartening.’’ 
—Exchange 

Col. Olds: Three large timber syn- 
dicates h ve acquired large interests 
‘n the Weldon s: ction. Oneof these 
will next year build a railway for 
Weldon by way of Brinkleyviile and 
Ringwood, to some point in the edge 
of Franklin county, distance about 
30 miles, to get at 500,000,000 feet 
of short-leaf pine timber. The three 
concerns are the Commer, the G. L. 
Vincent and the Camp Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Col. Olds: Mention was made some 
time ago of the fact that only about 
a dozen convicts were kept this year 
on the Anson penitentiary farm, and 
that it was being only nominally 
operated. It will be sub-let until 
the State’s lease expires. All other 
leases terminate with the end of this 
year, to the great satisfaction of the 
authorities. Director Crossland de 
Clares that the best cotton crops he 
has seen this year, by far, are those 
at the convict farms on the Roanoke. 


Mount Airy News: The Piedmont 
Produce Company, of this place, has 
shipped between thirty-five and forty 
Solid car loads of apples during the 
past sixty days. Add to this all the 


cabbage, potatoes, beans, buckwheat 
flour, onions, chickens, etc., handled 
by this company, and then add the 
immense business that is carried on 
by several other big firms and many 
other small ones, and you will see at 
& glance that Mount Airy is the 
largest and best produce market in 
the South. 

Mr. Ira Lennon, a prominent far- 
mer, has a machine for shredding 
corn stalks, fodder, eto. The ma 
shine shucks the ears, and by means 
of an elevator carries it to the bins. 
It shreds the stalks and fodder, leav- 
ing it in fine condition for feed, and 
by means of another elevator con- 
veys it to the barn loft, or wherever 
wanted. Corn stalks, which have 
heretofore been a waste, are by this 
means converted into feed, said to 
be equal to timothy hay.—Chad- 
bourn Cor. Post. 7 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The Mo. 
Kinley Memorial Society for North 
Carolina was regularly formed at the 
executive office to-day. It is known 
as the Central McKinley National 
Memorial Association. Governor 
Aycock is chairman ; WillisG Briggs, 
secretary ; Joseph G. Brown, treas- 
urer. Governor Aycock presided, 
a committee was formed to prepare 
& memorial and address to the people 
of the State, asking their contribu- 
tions to the fund. It is desired that 
at least $1,000 should be contributed 
in this State. 

The October report of the State 
Board of Health says scarlet fever is 
wide spread, being reported in 32 
counties, Buncombe having 30 cases, 
and being epidemic in Iredell and 
some other counties ; diphtheria be 
ing in 17 counties ; typhoid fever in 
65, from the sea to the mountains; 
malarial fever in 44 counties; hem 
orrhagic fever in 8 counties (Meck- 
lenburg, one case); smallpox in 8 
counties. Hog cholera is reported 
in 10 counties; spinal meningitis in 
horses in Randolph, and staggers in 
Chowan and New Hanover.—Raleigh 
Cor. Messenger. 


Durham Cor. Post: Durham coun 
ty is to have rural mail delivery in 
the near future. Mr. Willam A. 
Barr, special agent to establish rural 
mail routes, has been here to locate 
two routes in this county. No. 1 
route will be twenty-oneand one-half 
miles in length and will accommo 
date one hundred and seventy five 
families with daily mail. The other 
will be twenty-two and one half 
miles in length and will accomodate 
one hundred and eighty five families. 
They will be put in operation be- 
tween now and the holidavs. It will 
be a great convenience toour people 


Charlotte Observer: In answer t» 
a question of an Observer man, Hon 
R B. Glenn, of Winston, said yes 
terduy that he would bea candidate 
for the United States Senate to suc 
ceed Senator Pritchard. He stated 
that he recegnized Hon Lee8S Over 
man, of Salisbury, and Mr Locke 
Craig, of Ashevilie, as probable or 
avowed opponents. ‘‘And there 
shall be no personalities, no bitter 
feeling and unpleasantness between 
these gentlemen and myself,’’ he 
added. ‘Both are my friends, and 
I propore that we shall remain 
friends. I shall make a fair, honest, 
open and manly fight.’’ 


Scotland Neck Cor. P st: ‘‘Peg 
Leg’’ Williams, the labor agent who 
operated extensively in this region 
about ten years ago, has been in this 
community again recently. He says 
that the colored people whom he 
carried away to Louisana some yearr 
ago now have good homes and are 
doing well. He is telling the colored 
people that they can get 75 cents a 
hundred for picking cotton in Lou- 
isiana. He has not taken any away 
yet, anditis not probable that he 
will carry any considerable number, 
no matter what his inducements, fcr 
colored people are getting in better 
condition here. Many of them own 
their homes and are farming on their 
own account. 


Fayetteville Observer: Dr. E 
Floyd has shown the reporter a little 
box, sent to him, by Mr. J.C Ha 
mer, a prominent farmer of Marl. 
boro, S C, containing cotton bolla 
showing the havoc wrought by the 
boll worm, one of the great enemi:s 
of the cotton crop “the ravages of 
which for the past ‘two or three 
months have. been terrible. Tho 
specimens show all the stages of 
the attack—some green, with part 
of the fiber untouched, and others 
riddled and eaten up. Mr. Hamer 
states that from a tract of land 
which last year produced 2,000 
pounds of cot*on, there will be gath- 
ered this year nut more than 250 





pounds—or just one-eighth of last 
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whieh Mr. Hamer calls attention is 
that the boll worm is pursued by a 
“harp shooter,’’ which seems to de- 
mafid a part of the spoil in the work 
of destruction. It is seen in the 
Marlboro section for the first time. 





THE KILGO-GATTIS CASE. 


The Gattis-Kilgo case is set for 
trial again at Oxford in Granvile 
Superior court on Thursday of this 
week. 

This is the now famous libel suit, 
in which the plaintiff, Rev T. J. 
Gattis was awarded a verdict of 
$20,000 by a jury in Granville Su- 
perior court last year. 





MECKLENBURG ROAD LAW ADOPTED InN 


The Mecklenburg road law was 
adopted by the commissioners at 
their meeting Monday, which law 
gives usa convict camp. It will be 
some few months before it can be 
gotten up, but theclank of the chain, 
the noise of the pick and shovel and 
the song of the darkey will ere long 
be heard building new roads and im 
proving the old ones.—Polk County 
News. 


NUMBER OF NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
% CHILDREN. 





There are 438,178 white school 
children in the State, 226,945 being 
boys and 210,235 girls. These are ad- 
vance figures from the forthcoming 
report of the Superintendent of Pub 
lio Instruction. 

The number of Croatan Indian 
school children in the State is 1,852, 
and of this number 1,737: live in 
Robeson county —Selected. 





THREE NEW RURAL DELIVERIES. 





Two in Wake County and One in Johnston 
Will Soon be in Operation 

Official orders have been given for 
the establishment of two new rural 
deliveries in this county, and one in 
Johnston, which will go into opera- 
tion very soon. One goes out from 
Apex into western Wake and into 
Chatham, leaving Apex, the length 
of the routs being 2244 miles. Mr. 
R. L. Bagley, of Apex, has been ap 
pointed carrier. When that route 
begins the postoffice at Ewing will 
be discontinued. 

Mr. Simon Turner has been ap 
pointed carrier of the route which 
goes out from Garner, Wake county. 
It is 21 miles long. 

Mr. Alonzo B. Wellons has been 
appointed carrier of the Four Oaks 
route in Johnston, which is 21% 
miles long 

The date of the opening of these 
routes will be announced soon. Mr. 
Pou hopes to have other routes in 
operation soon.—New and Observer 





GROWING LETTUCE. 





Promise of a Good Season—Visit to One of the 
Lettuce Farms. 

The bright sunny weather has been 
very favorable to the early lettuce 
crop. Growers will be ready to ship 
lettuce in a few days as the plants 
are heading nicely. 

Mr. Edward Clark is a large grow- 
er of Jettuce and a visit to the lettuce 
beds is interesting. Mr. Clark hus 
grown lettuce several years along- 
side the old earth works on the Trent 
road. There are two beds 390 feet 
long and 16 feet wide and a shorter 
bed 210 feet long, requiring 1,500 
yards ot sheeting, Mr. Clark is now 
having built a large number of beds 
in the field near the water works 
There are 20 beds 310 feet long and 
814 feet wide, requiring 25,000 feet 
ot lumber, and covered by 4,500 
yards of homespun or sheeting. . The 
sheeting is used tv protect the lettuce 
at night and cold weather and i- 
drawn across the beds which are 
built like any ordinary cold frame.— 
Newbern Journal. 


ore 


THE FERTILIZER TRUST SWALLOWS THE 
S0UfHERN CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


Winston Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
A controlling interest in the plant of 
the Southern Chemical Company, in 
this city, hus passed into the hands 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemica! 
Company—known us the fertilizer 
‘trust. Dr H. B. Battle, who hue 
been president «f the local company 
since it was organized, has disposed 
of hia stock and tendered his resig 
nation, which has been accepted 
Dr. Battle has not dacided yet whut 
he willdo. The Southern Chemical 
Company had a capital stock of 
$200,000 and it has done a Jarge and 
sutisfuctory business ever since the 
plant was established. The manage- 
ment will of curse be left with the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany. Itis reported that Mr. W. T 
Brown retuinsa an interest in the 
business and will probably be the 
local manager for the new owners. 
This matter, however, will not be 
definitely known until a meeting is 
held to select officers, etc. 





year’s crop. A remarkable fact to/|. 





General News. 


AN IMPORTANT SUIT AGAINST THE STATE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 11.—A 
motion was made to-day in the Su 

preme Court of the United States by 
Wheeler H. Peckham, Esq, of the 
New York bar, for leave to file a bill 
of complaint on the part of the State 
of South Dakota looking to the sale 
of North Carolina railroad. The 
court took the motion under advise- 
ment. This suit is brought under 
that provision of the United States 
Constitution which permits one State 
to sue another. 

The complaint alleges that 30,000 
shares of railroad stock are owned 
by the State of North Carolina, that 
the State is receiving large dividends 
from the stock, that the mortgage 
bonds issued upon the stock of which 
$30,000 are held by the State of South 
Dakota are now due and together 
with interest coupons have not been 
paid. It is asked that so much of 
the stock be sold under direction of 
the court as will be required to pay 
off the mortgage bonds and interest 
due; that during the pendency of 
this suit a receiver be appointed by 
the court to tuke charge of the 
thousand shares of stock held by the 
State and that an injunction . be 
issued prohibiting and enjoining the 
State of North Carolina from collect 
ing or receiving the dividends on 
thirty thousand shares of stock in 
question. 

The bonds held by the State of 
South Dakota were part of a dona. 
tion made to the State University. 


———_—_——-0- oe 








THE ALABAMA ELECTION. 





Returns Come in Slowly—Anti-Ratification- 
ists St ll Make Claims. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 16.—The 
returns from the election for the 
ratification or the rejection of the 
new constitution are not coming in 
as rapidly as expect-d. 

The negroes voted in much larger 
numbers than had been expected, 
but were unable to control the result 
This was the last opportunity they 
will have to vote and in many coun 
ties they turned out en masse. It 
appears probable that the majority 
for ratification of the new constitu 
tion will be about 25,000, maybe as 
low as 20,000, but it does not seem 
that it will be less than that. 


a oe 


A BELATED WORD AS TO SOME STATE 
ELECTIONS. 


In Ohio Gov. Nash, Republican, 
was re elected by a plurality varicus 
ly estimated at from 60,000 to 75,000 ; 
the entire Republican State ticket 
was elected, and the legislature, ac- 
cording to returns up to this writing, 
will have a majority on joint ballot 
of forty-eight. Lowa proved its loy- 
alty to the Republican party by giv 
ing Albert B. (ummins a plurality 
estimated at this writing to reach 
fully 85,000, and this in the face of 
the fact that the Prohibition vote 
has increased by 100 percent. Ne 
braska shows Republican gains; 
New Jersey's estimuted plurality for 
the republican ticket is 7,500; Mas- 
sachusetts gives a Republican plu 
rality of 71,000; Rhode Island fol- 
lows suit with a p urality of 8,000; 
in Connecticut Republicans elect a 
majority of delegates to the forth- 
coming constitutional convention ; 
in South Dakota it is believed that 
all the Republican candidates for 
circuit judgesios have been elected 
i their respective districts, although 
the Democrats clain thatin the Third 
and Svventh districts they have 
won. 

In Mississippi, Gov. Longino’s ap- 
pointees to the offices of Secretary 
of State and State Treasurer have 
been elected by the people, a fine en- 
dorsement of the Governor’s vigor- 
ous #ction in seeking to protect the 
State's interests. Although only 
municipal and legislative elections 
were held in Kentucky, the results 
show that the Democrats have car 
ried the State by quadrupled major. 
ities, insuring « Democratic Séna- 
to succeed Deboe. In Louisville a 
Republican majority of about 3,000 
was turned intu a Democratic ma- 
fority of 5,000. Virginia went Dem- 
accratic as usual, electing Andrew 
Jackson Montugue Governor, Joseph 
E Willard Lieutenant Governor, 
and William A. Anderson Attorney- 
General. Returns from Suan Fran. 
cisco indicate that Schmitz, the 
Union Labor candidate for mayor, 
bus been elected.—Farmer’s Voice 


Late advices from the interior of 
South Africa indicate that General 
Botha has not yet been apprised of 
hiscapture by the Britons.—The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





GRAND JURY AFTEX THE COTTON SEED 
OIL TRUST. 


New ORuLEans, Nov. 14—The 
United States grand jury for the 
Southern district of Mississippi has 
just indicted a large number of cot- 
ton seed oil men, directors and other 
officiala for violation of the federal 
statutes of July 2, 1890, which de- 
nounces combinations in restraint of 
trade. The allegation is understood 
to be that the mill officers entered 
into a conspiracy in writing to con- 
trol the prices of cotton seed and 
cotton seed products. The trial will 
not perhaps take place until the next 
term of the court six months hence. 
It is said that the indictments cover 
all the officials whose mills are dom- 
iciled in the Jackson division of the 
federal court. A similiar attempt 
was made against the mill men in 
the Eustern District of Mississippi, 
but the grand jury sitting at Me- 
ridian, after considering the matter 
for several days, refused to find in 
dictments. 

The attorney-general some time 
ago filed suit against the sam3 mill 
men for violation of the anti trust 
laws of the State, but the suits were 
thrown out by the State Supreme 
Court. 





The preliminary estimate of the 
average yield per acre of corn, as 
published in the monthly report of 
the statistician of the Department 
of Agriculture is 164 bushels, as 
compared with un average yield of 
25.3 bushels per acre in 1900 and 
1899, anda ten yeur average of 24 
bushels. The present indicated 
yield per acre is the lowest general 
average ever recorded for this crop, 
being 2.2 bushels per acre below the 
yield in 1881, which has stood for 
twenty yeurs as the lowest on record. 
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CHINESE OFFICIALS RESCUE THE SUN. 


Pekin, Nov. 11 —In_ conformity 
with a notice which the Foreign 
Office sent to the legations, all the 
Chinese officials in the capital gath- 
ered to day at the board of rites, to 
“rescue the sun,’’ which was suffer- 
ing from a partial eclipse. The res- 
cue was accomplished by prostra- 
tions, the burning of incense and the 
beating of drums. A few foreigners, 
for the first time in history, were 
permitted to witness the ceremony. 





TO WEAR THE BOERS OUT. 





Mr. Broderick Declares This to be England's 
Policy. 

Lonpon, Nov 14 —Mr. Broderick, 
the British War Secretary, speaking 
last night said that Great Britain 
now had 42,000 Boers in custody in 
the concentration camps and on va 
vious islands, and that 11,000 more 
had been killed. or wounded or had 
left the country on parole. He ad 
ded that he believed the number of 
Boers now in the field was about 
10,000. 

‘‘The country has set its teeth and 
intends to go through the process ot 
wearing down,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘We 
intend to provide Lord Kitchener 
with fresh troops to replace the 
tired ones. Only to-day a certain 
colony made an cffer of help.” 

Mr. Broderick explained that four 
battalions and twocavalry regiments 
would be drawn from Iadia tor ser- 
vive in South Africa. 
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ANTIS ALLEGE FRAUD. 


Mr. Shelly Denounces Election Methods in 
Many Alabamy Counties. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA , Nov. 13 —Gen 
eral Charles M. Shelly, chairman of 
the campaign committee aguinst the 
ratification of the new State consti 
tution to-day issued a stutement say 
ing that forty white counties gave 
majorities against the new constitu 
tion but that the ratifioationists com- 
mitted gross frauds in the black 
counties making it appear that the 
negroes voted to distranchise them 
selves- He denounces the election 
methods in many of the counties and 
suys that where honest elections 
were held and a fair count followed 
the constitution wus defeated. He 
a serts that a judge of a superior 
court boasted of voting five times. 
Former Governor Joseph F. John- 
son, an anti ratification leader, to- 
duy announced that anti-ratification- 
ists intended taking, up their organ 
ization and were sure of controlling 
the Democratic State Convention 
next year and that a majority in the 
next legislature would be men who 
voted against the new Ccunstitution. 
The next legisluture will elect a 
United States Senator; Mr. Pettus’ 
term expires a year later. Rumor 
connects Governor Johnson asa can 
didute. Governor Shelly is talked 
of for Governor against W. D. Jelks, 
the present incumbent. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES. 





Matters of Interest Reported by The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s Special Correspondent, 
Cable rates to the Philippines have 
been reduced to the Government. 
from $2 26 to $1.58 from Washing- 
ton to Luzon, obviously in the hope 
of checking the laying of a Pacific 

cable direct to those islands. 

The industrial commission will 
cease to exist on December 15th. A 
full meeting of the commission will 
be held soon and the commission 


of the month, going over ite final 
report This will be embodied in 
one volume, and will be submitted 
to Congress about the time the offi- 
cial existence of the commission ex- 
pires. 


A delegation of Porto Ricans saw 
the President the other day and ap- 
pealed to him to urge on Congress 


on coffee. The delegates stated 
that while their coffee was the finest 
in the world (it is generally so ad- 
mitted), they could not compete with 
the much cheaper Brazillian artiole. 
They suggested that a duty of 5 per 
per cent. on all coffee entering the 
United States and Porto Rico would 
be sufficient. 


Alfred H. Brooks of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, who has just returned 
from a long trip to Alaska for the 
Government, draws a surprising 
picture of that country. Instead of 
the bleak stretches of snow and ice 
that are inseparable from the name 
of Alaska, Mr Brooks says the oli- 
mate is fine, being but little cooler 
in summer than New York, and but 
little colder in winter, and, save for 
a too copious supply of rain, would 
make an ideal summer resort. 

The Board of Naval Construction 
has recommended that Congress ap- 
propriate this winter for the follow- 
ing vessels: ‘Three sea going bat- 
tleships of 16,000 tons each, to be 
heavily armed and armored; two 
heavily armed and armored cruisers 
of 14,500 tons each; six gunboats 
of 200 tons each; two oolliers of 
2,000 tons each ; four picket boats of 
650 tons each; and four tugs.” 
Secretary Long may modify this but 
it is not probable that he will do so. 


According to the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the land area of the Louisiana 
Purchase exceeds that of the origi- 
nal thirteen States, being 864,944 
miles, against a total land area of 
820,944 square milegin the original 
thirteen States. The States and Ter- 
ritories which have been created in 
whole or in part from its area nue- 
ber fourteen, and their population 
in 1900 was 14,708,616 against a pope- 
lation of less than 100,000 in the terri- 
toryat the time of itspurchase Their 
total area is nearly ore-third that of 
the entire Union, and their popula- 
tion about one-fifth that of the en- 
tire Uniied States. 

Minister Wu has not been formally 
notified of his recall as yet. There 
is littledoubt that it has been decided 
on af Pekin, and that he must pay the 
penalty of his too great popularity 
over here. He expresses no fear as 
to his reception at home and de- 
olures he shall return there direotly. 
His case has drawn out more or less 
caustic comment on China’s foolish- 
nes3 from people who forgot how we 
ourselves have on several occasions 
hounded our own ministers because 
we considered that they were grow- 
ivg too popular at the British court. 


The question as to whether can- 
non shooting will prevent hailis now 
agitating the weather sharps. Both 
Italy and France, in which the grape 
interests are 80 great, have been ex- 
perimenting in this direction and 
offivially declare their faith in it. 
However, W. L. Moore, Chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau (the 
same who predicted lovely weather 
for McKinley’s inauguration) de- 
clares thatthe French and Italians 
are idiots and that the thing is im- 
possible. He couldn't be more posi- 
tive if he were a government wit- 
ness before the Schley.Court of In- 
quiry. : 

The Schley case is now at an end 
except for the verdict of the court. 
This is not expected for some time 
to come as the labor of preparing a 
verdict will be very great. Admiral 
Dewey says that the oourt will prob. 
ubly take up each charge in the pre- 
cept, review the testimony, state the 
facts as they see them, and give such 
an opinion as may be called for. He 
did not know that this would be 
done, as he had not discussed the 
case with his asicciates, but it had 
occurred to him that this would be a 
good plan. 
American people would want the 


oourt’s reasons in detyil and were 
entitled to know them. 





probably will remain in session most | 


the imposition of an import duty . 


He felt, he said, that the ~ 
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The Home Circle. 








DAVID, THE SHEPHERD LAD, TO SAUL, THE KING.* 


Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! 


Oh, the wild joys of living! 


How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy | 


Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, whose sword thou didst guard 


When he trusted thee forth with the 


Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up as men sung 
The low song of the nearly departed, 
_ Joining in while it could to the witness, ‘‘Let one more attest, 


I have lived, seen God’s hand through 


Then they sung through their tears in strong triumph, not much, but the rest. 


And thy brothers, the help and the contest, the working whence grew 
Such resu ¢ as from seething grape bundles, the spirit strained true: 
And the friends of thy boyhood—that boyhood of wonder and hope,— 
Present promise and wealth of the future beyond the eye’: scope,— 


Till lo! thou art grown to a monarch ; 


And all gifts, which the world offers singly, on one head combine! 

On one head, all the beauty and strength, love and rage (like the throe 
That a-work in the rock, helps its labor and lets the gold go), 

High ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning them,—all 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature—King Saul! 


—From Robert Browning’s ‘‘Saul.” 


No spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing or sinew unbraced. 


The leaping from rock to rcck, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair 

And the mea!—the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine 
And the locust flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine— 
And the sleep in the dried river channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 


armies, for glorious reward? 
and hear her faint tongue 


a lifetime, and and ail was for best’’? 


a people is thine ; 





EPILOGUE TO ‘“ASOLANDO.’’* 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleep time, 


When you set your fancies free, 


Will they pases to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned— 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 


—Pity me? 


Oh, to love, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 


What had I on earth to do 


With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel, 


—Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 


—Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work time 


Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back 


“Strive and thrive !’’ cry ‘‘Speed,—fight on, fure ever 


—There as here.’’ 


as either should be, 


—Robert Browning. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF A CENTURY AGO AND THAT OF TO-DAY: 
A CONTRAST.:---IIl. 


BY J. B. ALEXANDER, M. O., Charlotte, H. G. 


a 


Wesleyan Female College was 
founded in 1836; the first class grad 
uated in 1840. This is the first 
woman's college in the world that 
issued diplomas to their graduates. 
This fact is not generally known, 
but like that worthy branch of the 
church, shs does not sound abroad 
her many exceilencies. This branch 
of the church has made wonderful 
progress in the last century; and 
there is nothing that marks the pro- 
gress mude in the century so much 
as the spread of Methodism and the 
great work achieved in so shorta 
time. The denomination stands on 
the front line with every advance- 
ment in the twentieth century. 

A century ago 

TRUSTS WERE UNKNOWN, 


remained unknown to the American 
government till after the great civil 
war between the States. During 
this long war some men accumulated | 
vast fortunes off the distress of the | 
country This was the starting point 
of the greatest trusts the world has 
ever known. The year 1895 was 
known as ‘‘The Bankers Panic.’’ Pa. 
triotism died and greed wellnigh 
‘pankrupted the country. The Pres 
ident was forced to issue bonds or 
let the country be driven to the wall. 
Such a procedure had never before 
been witnessed since the American 
government was formed, as issuing 
bonds in time of profound prace. 
But tfle wisdom of his course has 
since been justified by the plentiful 
ness of money, notwithstanding we 
have raised an army of 100,000 men 
and fought a three years’ war 
Truly, we are a wonderiul people, 
grown from 5,500,000 in 1800 to 80, 
000,000 in 1900. Our civilization 
has grown with the years. 

It is hard to keep up with passing 
events in the great march of pro- 
gress, when trusts are being formed 
on everything but air and water, 
and some of the corporations, finan- 
cially, are strong enough to represent 
a small sized empire—the steel and 
iron trust, for instance, that is capi 
talized atymore than one billion dol- 
lars. The human mind can hardly 
grasp so great an amount. 








*Nos. 8 and 9 of our series of the World’s Best 
Poems, arranged especially for THE PROGREs- 
SIVE FARMER by the editor, Taking the names 
of some of the most famous pocts, in alphabeti- 
sal order, from one to fiveof the best known 
productions of each will be given before taking 
up the work of the nextauthor. In this series 
selections from the following poets have al- 
ready appeared: Bryant, October, 1901. This 
month we are publishing selections from the 
works of Rober: aod E izabeth B. Browning. 

The “Evilogue” here quoted was written just 
before Browning’sdcath. Of the verse, he 
said: ‘It looks -lmost like bragging, but itis 
simple truth, a: d it shall stand, 


| our great prairies and pasture lands 


We now turn to lesser, or at least 
we hold so until they too are gobbled 
up 
COTTON SEED WERE NOT REGARDED 

AS WORTH ANYTHING 
till the century was two-thirds gone. 
In 1870 the meal was ground out for 
the nitrogen or ammonia for making 
a high grade of fertilizer, and after 
wards was pressed for the oil; and 
now millons of gallons of oil are 
saved that formerly were thrown 
away. In this our civilization re- 
ceived another great impetus. The 
grazing lands are becomimg legs in 
area as time passes, and the lands 
are utilized for farming purposes; 
and since cotton sways the com- 
merce of the world, and exercises 
the will and authority of a monarch 
where ever the climate is propor. 
tious, all cereals and other crops 
have to give way and admit that 
cotton is king. For the last two de- 
cades seed have taken the place of 


by giving the hulls for feed instead 


j now say, with a 


. 


The Progressive Farmer, November 19, 1901. 


later years. The natural gas as 
found in the oil regions in various 
places has proven not only a better 
article, but is vastly cheaper. The 
discovery of oil over such a vast terri- 
tory has raised many people from 
povery to millionaires. One hun 
dred years ago such a discovery 
would have been looked upon as the 
machination of the evil spirit, 28 
a thing to be avoided. 
THE WEATHER PROBABILITIES 


tainty what the 
or three days in advance. 


WOMEN S MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


About the year 1890 the first medi- 
cal school for women was established 
in Philadelphia. One or more for 
men had been established in almost 
every city of importance in America ; 
but the idea of establishing a wo- 
man’s college had either lain dor- 
mant or had never been entertained. 


‘|The spirit of progress was in the 


mind of advanced thinkers in every 
civilized and Christianized country 
on the globe; and it was patent to 
all who knew how to think, that 
the time had come when women 
physicians were a necessity. It was 
kept a secret from the world as if 
only a few States were allowed to 
participate in its benefits. It be- 
came generally known as far South 
as North Carolina in 1882 when Dr. 
Annie L Alexander, first entered the 
woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, being the second Southern 
Woman to enter the medical profes- 
sion. Dr. Dimmoc, of Fayetteville, 
of Northern parentage graduated in 
medicine several years earlier, but 
never practiced South. After serv- 
ing in a Boston hospital for five years, 
she was drowned at sea while on her 
way to Europe. 


Quite a number in every State, 
since 1885 have gone into the pro- 
fession, and special schools for 
women have been started and are 
flourishing in various cities of the 
Union. Many other new moves 
made by men and women tend to 
show that our civilization was not 
expected to stand still, and its course 
is ever onward and upward. 

THE YOUNG MEN'S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION 

was an unknown organization in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
Now every town of respectable size 
has an Association hallin which re- 
ligious services are conducted and 
healthy bodily exercises through 2 
course of training affords both pleas. 
ure and profit, while the mind is 
by no mezns neglected as a library is 
provided for those who have time to 
enjoy and cultivate the best part of 
their natures. Even now in the sum. 
mer of 1901 is being held the semi- 
centenial of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in Boston, having 
representatives from all parts of the 
civilized world. This branch of 
church work has proved an impor- 
tant factor in building up the civ- 
ilization in the lust years of the 
century and bids fair to act an im- 
portant part in the twentieth cen- 





of grass, and the rich oil cake to 
produce milk and beef. Weare rap 
idly becoming like the Yankees, if not 
swallowed up by them, in adopting 
their modes of civilization. It is 
said in Chicago that the great 
slaughter-houses and packing estab- 
lishments lose nothing in the process 
but the squeal of the hog. In the 
South, the art of handling cotton 
has reached nearly as fine a point. 
By using the lint of the seed, the oil 
of the kernel, then grinding the cake 
into the richest of cattle food, the 
stalks furnish a cheap bark for bag- 
ging—nothing is thrown away but 
the roots. This great saving is not 
yet perfected, but will be in the near 
future. 

In the civilization of the first half 
of the century we had to put up 
with very ordinary lights. 
THE PINE TORCH AND ‘*TALLOW DIP,”’ 
as the candles were called, were the 
only lights then in use. Wealthy 
people may have used whale oil on 
rare occasions. Nothing better was 
used. In towns the street lamps 
contained oil that made a very poor 
light, but if was put up with until 
the century was half gone. In 1850 
petroleum was discovered; in 1859 
korosene was so refined that it was 
burned in lamps. It then sold at 
75 cents per gallon. Now a superior 
article sells at 10 and 15 cents a gal- 
lon, Gas was made from fine rosin, 
after distillation, a few years earlier, 





but was not so good as was made in 


tury. It appears now that all things 
are working together to promote the 
best interests of those people who 
help themselves. This truism will 
hold as gocd in building of charac. 
ter as it does in extending the mate- 
rial interests of the State. 


(To be Continued.) 

It is folly to deny that whicha 
man’s Own nature witnesseth to him. 
The whole frame of bodies and souls 
bears the impress of the infinite 
power and wisdom of the Creator; a 
body framed with an admirable 
architecture, a soul endowed with 
understanding, will, judgment, mom- 
ory, imagination. Man isthe epitome 
of the world, contains in himself the 
substance of all natures, and the ful 
ness of the whole universe ; not only 
in regard of the universalness of his 
knowledge, whereby he com prehends 
the reasons of many things; but as 
all the perfections of the several 
natures of the world are gathered 
and united in man, for the perfection 
of his own, ina smaller volume. In 
his soul he partakes of heaven, in 
his body of the earth. There is the 
life of plants, the sense of beasts, 
and the intellectual nature of angels. 
—Charnock. 

Delays are dangerous,’ said the 
cautious man. 

‘*Not always,’’ said the sad-eyed in- 
dividual. “If a man delays about 
proposing, he may change is mind.”"’ 
—Town Topics. 








have been studied by scientists for | 
the last thirty years and they can| 
good degree of cer- | 
weather will be two | 
In order | 
to do this, they must use the elec- | 
tric current for fifteen hundred or | Bleanor, Mrs. J. L. D, and enroll 
two thousand miles in all directions. | with pleasure the name of Mrs. J. 


|H. B. Her letter is interesting and 














Our Social Chat. — 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. #* 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this departnient of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the mosten ertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 


known as a Chatterer. 


TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a — 
elapse between the time a letter is written anc 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


We have with us this week, 


we hope to hear from her often. 
The appeal in Eleanor’s letter for 
no empty stockings, is timely. Be- 
gin to remind Santa Claus that there 
are some in your neighborhood that 
have heretofore been empty and see 
if the old gentleman will not engage 
you to help him prepare things with 
which to fillthem this Christmas. 
It will afford you more pleasure 
than you think to help *him in this 
way. 


‘‘There are lonely hearts to cherish 
While the days are going by ; 
There are weary souls who perish, 
While the days are going by ; 

If a smile we can renew, 

As our journey we pursue, 

Oh, the good we all may do, 

While the days are going by. 


‘‘All the loving links that bind us, 
One by one we leave behind us, 
But the seeds of good we sow, 
Both in shade and shine will grow, 
And will keep our hearts aglow. 
While the days are going by.”’ 


Think of these verses and see if 
there is not something you can do 
to make some one happier this Christ- 
mas than last. 

Hoping to have more letters next 
wedk than this, I am, 

AUNT JENNIE. 





‘THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD.” 
DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I1 have been 
a reader of Social Chat since the 
time it was organized, but this is 
the first time I have attempted to 
write for it. There are so many 
things to be attended to by the busy 
housekeeper that many of us imag- 
ine that we cannot find time to write, 
even if we had some interesting sub- 
ject. But there is no one who en- 
joys reading the letters of the Chat- 
terers more than I, und I am always 
disappointed when a paper appears 
without them. 

A short time ago I visited the dear 
old place in the country where 
the happy daysof my childhood were 
spent, and as I looked upon every 
familiar spot my eyes filled with 
tears, and there cume into my heart 
an indescribable feeling when IL 
thought of the many happy hours | 
had spent with my playmates around 
those old haunts. Out there on a 
little knoll we used to hunt for beads 
scattered over the ground where the 
Indians were buried many years ago. 
The dam, upon which trees have 
sprung up, is all that remains now 
of the old mill, and corn was grow- 
ing where the great pond of water 
used to be. ‘‘How dear to my heart 
are the scenes of my childhood!’ 
exclaims the poet, and I think most 
of us have the same tender feeling 
for the old home. 


We did not dream in those days of 
the many burdens and sorrows with 
which we have since had to contend. 
Some of these playmates have long 
ago been called to another life. 

There was one of whom I am now 
thinking, the sweetest and most 
promising of us all, whose life story 
has been a sad one. Her husband, 
who should have shielded her from 
every sorrow he could, became a 
drunkard, and the old, old story is 
told—he filled a drunkard's grave 
A tew years after his death I was at 
her home one night, when her only 
child, a boy seventeen years of age, 
was brought home drunk. Her grief 
was pitable to behold; she did not 
live many months longer, and I -be. 
lieve, if such a thing is possible, she 
died of a broken heart 

Girls, beware of the man who 
comes to you with the odor of liquor 
on his breath. Remember that you 
are taking a dangerous risk when 
you think you may reform him 
after marriage. I cannot teil how 
the saloon curse is to be eradicated 
from the face of the earth, but I do 
pray that something may soon be 
done to save the women and chil- 
dren of our land from its ravages 

How swiftly the years glide by! 





Thanksj,iving Day will soon be here 


again with all of its joys and then I 
hope to go once more to the old 
home place with all of my loved 
ones. 

Well, Aunt Jennie, I will close and 
make room for younger and brighter 
members of the Social Chat. 

Mrs. J. H. B. 

Guilford Co., N.C. 


_—a + a 


‘EMPTY STOCKINGS.” 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Whether or 
not we organize clubs for the pur- 
pose, it seems to me that each one 
who does not suffer for lack of 
the common comforts of life, should 
bear in mind the appeal in THE Pro 
GRESSIVE Farmer of November 5th 
for a Christmas with no empty stock- 
ings. Let us even this early give 
this matter some attention, and pre- 
pare something to cheer those less 
fortunate than ourselves. The poet 
has expressed the thought in words 
sweeter and more impressive than 
any Ican frame: 


‘‘And thanking the love that has 
dowered you 
With all that is dearest and best, 
Give fully that from your abundance 
Some bare little life may be blessed ! 
“Oh, go where the stockings hang 
empty, 
Where Christmas is naught but a 
name, 
And give for the love of the Christ- 
child ! 
*Twas to seek such as these that 
he came.’’ 


I greatly enjoyed Mrs. Mull’s let- 
ters regarding her California trip. I 
have no long trip to talk of, but will 
say a few words about Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va., places no doubt 
often visited by Chat readers. I 
hope that none of these fail to see 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard, with its 
relics of all the great American wars 
from the Revolution to the War 
with Spain. And nearly always one 
or more of our great battleships is to 
be found there and may be visited. 
The guns and other munitions of 
naval warfare are quite interesting 
to land lubbers. WhenI was there 
a few weeks ago, the battleship 
‘“‘Texas,’’ which, under the gallant 
Admiral Philip, played such an im- 
portant part in the battle of Santiago, 
was in the harbor. I was very much 
interested in its guns andin the re- 
paired place on the side where the 
Spanish missiles entered, crushing 
through the steel armor plate and 
wounding several sailors, one fatally. 

In Norfolk I found no point of 
more interest than historic old St. 
Paul’s Church and churchyand. 
There is the oldest grave I have ever 
seen-—that of Dorothy Farrell who 
diei January 18, 1673. There are 
many other quaintly carved and 
time worn grave stones in this old 
church yard, among them one bear. 
ing a coat of arms that marks the 
last resting place of Elizabeth Bacon, 
the wife of that Nathaniel Bacon 
who led the Virginia Revolution of 
1676. She died in 1691 

ELEANOR. 


—e es ee 


SOME TRAITS OF THE NEGRO RACE. 

DreaR AUNT JENNIE :—I wil! write 
for Social Chat even if 1 do feel 
that I have nothing of interest to 
say. Whatare you all doing? You 
must be doing something beside let 
ter writing orelse we would see your 
names in our department oftener. 

The leaves are falling so fast and 
the trees will soon be bare. Cotton 
picking is the order of the day and 
everything is busy. This reminds 
me of the generosity of the negro 
race. When a negro has a dollar he 
feels rich, for he can divide with 
some less fortunate brother and en- 
joy the half dollar left him quite as 
much, if not more, than the white 
man would the whole dollar; but 
then his wants are few and not ex- 
pensive. Were we, as a people, as 
generous as are the negroes toward 
each other there would be few needy 
und no very poor people in this coun- 
try. 

Our anxiety is always to put some. 
thing aside for the inevitable rainy 
day, while it never occurs to the 
negro that there are such things as 
rainy days. Well, it may be that 
he sees SO many such days that they 
have no terror for him. I once heard 
a woman remark that you could be- 
come accustomed to anything save 
hanging and that she believed that 
you could get used to that if it did 
not kill you. I believe that the 
negroes are the happiest people on 
the earth. Enough to eat to-day 
and a job to-morrow where the white 
folks will feed you, is bliss enough 
for me to day. 

And I agree with Col. J. 8. Carr 
in thinking that there should bea 
monument erected to the Southern 





black mammies and daddies. What 












other race of men on earth w 

have proven themselves as ane 5 
their masters’ trust during the tr i . 
times of war? Their attentive pe; 
vice to ‘*Mistess’’ and the little fc the 
of the household, was mathenest 
and their devotion to them ag a 
dent while the master Me: 
fighting against their fre 
was before he went. And that mas 
ter’s confidence in his slaves? faith, 
ful care for his wife and child mie 


WS away 
ed Mm arg it 


such that he suffered no un, ‘als bie 
Who helped to hide the family trong 
ures and kept the secret as 4, the 
hiding place? There are « many 
instances of their faithfulness thas 


could be recalled, but my 
long enough already. : 

I hope to read letters from many 
of you before next month when | 
will come again. 


4 tter ig 


Mrs. J. L. D 


READING ALOUD. 


One of the advantages of living 
on the farm is that winter evenings 
are apt to be free from interruption, 
Many of them may be devoted to 
pleasant games around the sitting. 
room table, or if one of the family 
will read aloud from a good book, 
there can be much profit and enjoy. 
ment. A current writer says Ao. 
cording to a well-know literary critig 
the best test to apply to a book is to 
ask whether it is good enough to 
read aloud; if so it is a piece of 
good literature. But who reads 
aloud in these days, when a volume 
is rapidly glanced through at one 
sitting? The fine art of readingis 
almost a lost accomplishment. Few 
grown-up people of the present time 
spend long evenings in this way, as 
did Ruskin’s parents, while the lad 
listened in his cozy corner. Our 
modern reader is unsociable, desiring 
neither to share his book nor having 
patience to listen to another's read- 
ing. But we cannot forbear a plea 
that for the sake of the children the 
practice of reading aloud be kept up 
to some degree in the family circle, 
Even from a physical standpoint it 
is excellent exercise, strengthening 
the throat and training the vocal 
organs. The mental drill, too, of 
reading at sight, looking ahead to 
see what is coming, grasping the 
meaning and giving it forth with in- 
telligent emphasis, correct pronun- 
ciation and clear enunciation is a 
strong argument in its favor. More- 
over an intelligent and sympathetic 
reader, without affectation, is capa- 
ble of giving as much pleasure, in 
his way, as an agreeable singer. 

Some long novel of Dickens’ or 
Thackeray’s will bea boon to hold 
the family close together through 
much of the winter. A good plan 
is to vary the reading, choosing a 
periodical or a new story occasion- 
ally, if the suspense can be endured 
while the great novel is unfinished 
Books read in this way will be re- 
membered best of all throughout 
the children’s lives, and the mother’s 
handiwork, perhaps, will seem far 
less burdensome bscause of the di 
version. 


SHE NEEDED THEM. 





“T wish, John,’’ she said, regre*- 
tully, ‘‘I had had sense enough not to 
destroy alt the latters you wrote me 
during the year anda half of your 
courtsbip.’’ 

He smiled in a gratified way. 

“I knew you would regret that 
some time,’’ he suid. 

‘‘Indeed I do,’’ she replied. ‘'! 
need a little change the worst sort 
of way, and the man who buys rag& 
and old paper was here to-day. How 
wasteful we are in our youth !” 

He looked at her reproachfully, 
and almost involuntarily his hand 
s ught his pocketbook. It is seldom 
indeed that a resourceful woman 
has to make a direct request 10°F 
money.—Chicago Post. 

If some of our high schools would 
pay more attention to the common 
school branches und less attentiond 
to Latin and the ‘‘ologies’’ they 
would accumplish more good. We 
know quite 4 number of young men 
und women who have ‘‘been prepared 
for college’ who cannot obtain a 8e0- 
ond grade certificate to teach in the 
public schools‘: What our schools 
need to do is to prepare boys and 
girls for the active duties of life and 
the college course will take care of 
itself —Roanoke Chowan Times 


--- 2s 


NOT FIT TO THINK ABOUT. 





Maj. Pickwick—I say, Hawkins, 
what do you think of that cigar! 
gave you? 

Hawkins (weakly)—I don’t want 
to think of it at all: I’m trying 
forget it.—Tit- Bits. 
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christian Life Column. 
—_— TO-DAY. 
To-da 





™ 
[nsullied comes to thee, new born; 
~ arrow is not thine. 





i vr an may cease to shine 

an hee ere earth shall greet its 

Be ke est then in thought and deed, 

Nor four approaching night ; 

Cc ies nes with evening light, 

rsa , and peace. Thy duty heed— 

to. —John Ruskin. 
HE HOME TRAINING. 

. _ no girl, can ever come to 
my iy bad who remembers only 
love und tenderness and unselfish- 
see ud sweetness as associated 
with father and mother in the old- 
time ome Give them manly and 
womanly example, give them train- 
ing, give them the inspiration of de- 

g, ¢ 


yoted lives, give them these higher, 
deeper things. Do not care so much 
nether you are accumulating 


poe > go that you can leave them a 
fortune. I really belive that the 
chances are against that’s being a 
plessing fora boy. But leave them 


4n acoumulated fortane of memories 
and inspirations and examples and 
hopes, 80 that they are rich in brain 
and lLeart and soul and _ service. 
Then, if you happen to leave them 
the fortune will be shorn of its pos- 
sibilities of evil, and will become an 
instrument of higher and nobler 
good. —Minot J. Savage. 
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AN EXAMPLE THAT DOES HARM. 





“Jt won’t hurt me,’’ young people 
sometimes answer if an older friend 
points out some mistake they are 
making. But willit hurt somebody 
else? We cannot ignore the effect 
of example when we are laying down 
rules for our own conduct. Dr. W. 
F. Crafts tells a story of a man who 
had formed the habit of staying 
away from church Sunday morning. 

He was an upright business man. 
In his heart he believed the religion 
of Christ to be true. But he was 
very busy, and when Sunday came 
he was thoroughly tired. He became 
interested too, in his Sunday paper, 
so he gradually dropped off going to 
church. His wife went regularly, 
and sometimes the children. 

One morning, just after his wife 
had set out, he was comfortably 
seated reading the .money article, 
when he overheard his boys talking. 
Said eight-year-old Willie : 

‘When you grow up, shall you go 
to church as mother does, or stay at 
home like father ?”’ 

‘I shall do neither,’’ said the older 
one, decidedly. ‘‘When I’m a man 
[shall have my horses, and be on 
the road Sunday and enjoy myself.’’ 

The newspaper suddenly lost its 
attraction. Between the father and 
it thers came a picture of his boys 
associating with loose men and drift- 
ing into a godless, reckless life, and 
of himself in his old age at the fruit 
of his self-indulgence. Five minutes 
after he was rapidly walking toward 
the church —Selected. 


—~G ee 


MAKING OTHERS HAPPY. 


‘he art of making others happy 18 
one ot the greatest gifts that any 
Man can court, not only becauso of 
the effect it has upon others, but be 
vause of the happiness it is sure to 
afford himself. There are people 
Who move through the world asa 
band of music moves down the 
‘treet, flinging out pleasure to all 
‘ho have capacity enough to be 
pleased. Wherever they go they in. 
‘use joy and happiness and fill the 
atmosphere that surrounds them 
“ith a fragrance like the rose and 
the jasmine. They are careful not 
‘o wound or to afflict or tu injure 
‘ny one, and employ the greatest 
tact and skill in making everything 
‘round them agreeable. They are 
Sunshine people and carry it with 
them wherever they go How great 
and how royal a gift itis to possess 
the Soul faculty which becomes 
music to some, fragrance to others, 
and life to all! Surely such a life is 
ho mean thing to live. To make 
the power within us the breath «f 
others’ joy ; to fill the atmosphere in 
tm they must stand with a joy 
— cannot create for themselves— 
ee ‘s the very spirit of religion, 
= Prvepsens be practiced constantly 
: he followers of Him who spent 
mt whole life in giving happiness to 

® world.—Methodist Protestant. 


og ‘that forgets his friend is un- 
> steful to him ; but he that forgets 


his Savior ; 
8 Savior is uUnmerciful to himself. 
—Bunyan. 


Py 4n honest man the best perqui. 
® of a place are the advantages it 


Woman’s Work. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ARBOR AND THE 
SORT OF VINES TO TWINE OVER IT. 





—_—_ 


The arbors usually seen in Ameri- 
can gardens look like the tops of old 
market-wagons with the cloth torn 
off. They are rounded—nay, shape. 

less — structures built of painted 
Slats with sharp edges that out ten- 
der growth. They remind one of the 
ribs of some decayed boat. Don’t 
make it like that. 

Procure some tall saplings with 
the bark on (ash or oak is most du 

rable) four to six inches in diameter, 
around which rose branches and 
climbers can be bent without break. 
ing. Set them up two and two with 
wide space between the pairs, and 
join them overhead about eight feet 
from the ground. The posts should 
be at least two feet under ground, 
and that part well protected from 
decay by a dip in boiling tar. A 
strong buttress on the outside will 
strenthen against winds. The path 
—by preference a grass-walk—is 
underneath. The beds outside must 
be prepared to the depth of three 
feet with thoroughly rich soil. On 
one side you may grow Clematis 
flammula and jackmanni—alike in 
treatment, as both bloom on new 
wood in late summer,—grapevine on 
the sunnier side, roses—such as 
Crimson Rambler, Gloire, hybrid 
Chinas, Blairi No. 2, Felicite per- 
petue, and other hardy climbers, 
which will make it a bower of beau- 
ty. As the sunny border will be 
very wide, put in Bracteata poppies, 
hollyhocks and on the shaded side 
Madonna lilies, ponies, and her- 
baceous phlox, and delphiniums.— 
Anna Lea Merritt, in November 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





A WARNING AGAINST CHEAP FURNI- 
TURE. 


It is one of the saddest sights in 
our modern life to see a young couple 
when starting to furnish a home, go 
out with good money and buy bad 
furniture. It is positively nothing 
short of criminal for cheap depart- 
ment and furniture stores to be al- 
lowed to sell the furniture which is 
being offered to-day in our great 
cities. Young people are attracted 
to this rubbish because of cheap 
prices. Every stick of the furniture 
offered at these stores is cheaply put 
together, and by glue and thick coats 
veneer is made only to sell. It barely 
gets into the new house before it 
falls apart, and what was thought 
to be a cheap purchase turns out to 
be a very expensive investment. It 
is strange that folks canhot get it 
through their heads that a bed, a 
table and two chairs, honestly made, 
are cheaper at sixty dollars than one 
of these fearful concoctions known 
as ‘‘bedroom suits’’ which are sold 
for forty dollars and eighty-three 
cents.—Edward Bok, in the Novem 
ber Ladies’ Home Journal. 


~~ e  e 


THE NEW STYLE SKIRTS. 


The trend of fashion in women’s 
skirts is toward a closer fit and more 
sheath like shape from the waist to 
floance depth. The greater number 
of these skirts are ornamented with 
flounces, various depths being em- 
ployed. The cutting of these floun- 
ces, which are on entirely new lines, 
is made the subject of an interesting 
comment by Mrs. A. L. Gorman in 
the December Delineator. Illustra 
tions are also given with reference 
the lengthening and shortnening of 
skirts—matters that always cause 
more or less anxiety to the amateur 
dressmaker. 


me ee 0 


REVENGE IS SWEET. 


President Roosevelt has decided 
that a man who jilts a girlis not en- 
titled to appointment in the army, 
as such conduct may be properly 
termed ungentlemanly and contra- 
ry to the best interests of the service. 
He has, therefore, refused to appoint 
former Lieut. William P. Crawford, 
of Camden, 8. C., second lieutenant 
inthe regular army, and thereby 
satisfied the girl’s friends who have 
made a determined fight against the 
mun's sppointment. 


++ 


STARTING FIRES. 


Take an empty can that will not 
leak, and fill one third full of coal 
oil. In this put two or three corn 
cobs to s2ak.. When starting your 
fire, take out one of the soaked cobs 
and lay it in the stove, then place 
more dry cobs or any other dry 
kindling on. Light your cob through 
the grate, and your fire is started, 
and your floor is n»t littered with 
shavings. — Laydia Mollenhauser, 





Sives of doing gocd.—Addison. 


Children’s Column. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS. 





We can never know the birds un- 
less we love them, and perhaps we 
love most those courageous ones who 
cast their lot with us “in the white 
of the year ;’’ and since the species 
are then few and their dispositions 
generally confiding, winter is prob- 
ably the very best time to begin to 
make acquaintance with our small 
neighbors in feathers. Instead of a 
diary try a bird-book this year, and 
every day you will find the world 
growing more beautiful and more 
tuneful 

Two main sources of food supply 
are open tothe winter birds: first, 
the eggs, larvae, and sleepy insects 
to be found under the bark and in 
the crevices of tree trunks; second, 
plant seeds, whether of wayside 
weeds or of biroh, pine, sumach, or 


cedar. Add to these buds, evergreen 
leaves, and an occasional crumb 
from a charitable householder. A 


large proportion of winter birds are 
of the woodpecker type—that is, 
their beaks are fitted for boring and 
prying, and their toes and tails for 
supporting them against the side of 
a tree. Among such may be men- 
tioned the two nuthatches, the 
brown creeper, and the hairy, downy, 
and yellow winged woodpecker. 

The first snowstorm brings the 
junco, or black snowbird, about, for 
he seems to fairly revel in the flying 
flakes. His suit is of dark slate 
color, with breast abruptly white, 
and white edgings to his fan shape 
tail, while he is furnished, oddly 
enough, with a delicate little pink 
bill. He may often be seen on coun- 
try roads gleaning a meal from the 
wayside plants, or scratching in the 
snow for the fallen seeds ; and and if 
English sparrows are not too abund- 
ant, he will come familiarly about 
village dooryards. His winter note 
is a “ohit!’’ or ‘‘chit-a sit!’ and 
right here be it said that anything 
more than a pipe or a whistle is not 
to be looked or rather listened for in 
cold weather. As spring approaches, 
however, the songless winter birds 
often indulge in love melodies. 

Quite as well kncwn as the snow- 
bird, and more fearless and sociable, 
is the chickadee, who hardly needs 
description, he is such a general 
favorite, and announces his name 80 
cheerfully and persistently. In the 
woods he hangs head down among 
the hemlock cones and taps the pines 
like a miniature woodpecker. He 
shares the woodchoper’s lunch, and 
a piece of fat meat nailed outside the 
window will bring him there day 
after day, even though Tabby be 
hungrily watching from the other 
side of the pane. Before he flies 
away he never fails to repeat his 
merry note, with perhaps a flute- 
like, two syllabled interlude, in ac 
knowledgement of your bounty. 

No farther away than the garden, 
if its deserted precincts contain a 
few dead pea vines or asparagus 
tops, you will notice a fluck of small, 
brown birds, distinguished by a 
chestnut brown and a dark blotch 
across their ashen gray breast. These 
are arctic chippies, and they are 
much more lively and garrulous 
than their artless summer name- 
sukes. A party of twenty or more 
will sometimes roost night after 
night in an apple tree near the house, 
and chatter and play like school 
children as they pick up a breakfast 
at sunrise. They are generally good- 
humored, but like most sparrows, 
not indisposed fora friendly ‘‘scrap.”’ 

On still, bright days birds venture 
abroad ; on cold or windy ones they 
congregate in some sheltered open- 
ing among thick woods. As you ap- 
proach, a sprightly tap, tap, increas- 
ing toa tremolo, reveals the small, 
downy woodpecker, so called for a 
stripe of loose, soft feathers down 
the back of his jacket. His colors 
are black and white, enlivened by a 
patch of brilliant scarlet on the back 
of his head. Ona neigboring tree a 
brown creeper is moving rapidly up 
the trunk, propped by his stiff, out- 
spread tail. He is a little bird, wood- 
brown, finely striped with white, 
and is often found in company with 
chickadees and the dove.colored vr 
‘‘lead-blue’’ nuthatches. In oase of 
heavy storms all these poor little 
barefeet take refuge among ever 
greens or ensconce themselves in 
the hollow of a dead tree. Very 
severe weather, especially late in the 
season, when food is scarce, will 
sometimes drive them to a barn or 
send them beating against a lighted 


pane. 
But one bird glories in storms and 


dares winter to do its worst—the 
white bunting, snowflake, or ‘‘bad 





Camp Point, I. 
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make all snug when he comes, for 
that white-winged, whirling, swirl 
ing flock is the sure precursor of a 
blow. Like the blizzard, he is 
irregular in his visits, and common 
to all countries that encircle the 
Arctic seas. 

Try a bird-book instead of a diary 
this year—you who are so situated 
that oan, with little trouble, bring 
yourselves into happy communion 
with the darlings of the feathred 
creation.—Dora Read Goodale. 


—Be em 


A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 


Water is found everywhere, espe- 
cially when it rains, as it did the 
other day, when our cellar was half 
full. Jane had to wear her father’s 
rubber boots to get the onions for 
dinner. Onions make your eyes 
water, and so does horseradish, when 
you eat too much. There isa good 
many kinds of water in the world— 
rain-water, soda-water, holy-water 
and brine. Water is used for a good 
many things. Sailors use it to go to 
sea on. If there wasn’t any ocean 
the ship couldn’t float and they 
would have to stay ashore. Water 
is a good thing to fire at boys with a 
squirt and to catch fish in. My 
father caught a big one the other 
day and when he hauled it up it was 
aneel! Nobody could be saved from 
drowning if there wasn’t any water 
to pull them out of. Water is first 
rate to put fires out with. I love to 
go to fires and see the men work at 
the engines. This is allI can think 
about water—except the flood.—In- 
dustrial School Gem. 


RIDDLES FROM RUSSIA. 





Here aye some riddles which the 
boys and girls in Russia puzzle their 
heads over. See how many of them 
you can guess without looking at the 
answers: 

Iam blind, but show others the 
way ; deaf and dumb, but know how 
to count. A milestone. 

People pray for me and long for 
my company ; but directly I appear 
they hide themselves. Rain. 

I have four legs and feathers, but 
am neither beast nor bird. Feather- 
bed. 

There are four brothers under one 
hat. Legs of atable. _ ~ 

Four brothers run side by side, 
but never catch one another. Wheels 
of a cart. 

What walks upside down over- 
head? Fly. 

Who are the two brothers that 
live on the opposite sides of the road, 
yet never see each other? Your 
eyes. 

A pack of wolves ran by; one was 
shot, how many remained? One. 


If there is any person to whom 
you feel dislike, that is the person 
of whom you ought never to spkak.— 
Cecil 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. Ww Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


WHY HAVE HAWKS 
about your premises? Others do not. 


THE DRAUGHON HAWK CALLER 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A TURKEY HUNT 
is made excitable and profitable by the use of 


hi 
; DRAUGHON TURKEY CALLER. 


Most perfect immitator of a wild turkey ever 
roduced, and never fails to draw them to you. 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75e. each, or $6.u0 per dozen, by the patentee, 
H. H. DRAUGHON 
MINGO, N.C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C., State Fair, 1901, 
to each of above callers. 
WINTER TOURISTS TICKETS 
NOW ON SALE VIA SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
announces that, effective October 15, 
1901, round trip Winter Excursion 
tickets will be placed on sale to re 
sort points onits lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
These low rates taken in cunnection 
with the superior service and fast 
schedules operated over this line, 
which is the shoriest and best to 
Florida points, are brought to the 
attention of those who are planning 
Winter tours. It will be distinctly 
to their advantage to obtain definite 
information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any Agent or Repre 
sentative of the Company. 

J.C. HORTON, Eastern Passenger 

Agent, 1183 Broadway, New York, 
w. A. DOLL, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r 

Dept., 1484 N. Y. Ave., Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Cc. L. LONGSDORF, N. E. Pass'r 

Agt., 306 Washington 8t., Boston, 

Mass. 


J. R. DUVAL, Passenger Agent, 
Conf’! Trust Building, Baltimore, 
Md 











R. B.L. BUNCH, General Passenger 





weather bird.’’ Reof your sails and 


Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 





tert View 
§ — 


from Pods 1n 60 minutes. 









WEIGHT AND GUAR. 


Light, Simple, Strong, Rigid, Durable. 
‘For One or Two Horses. Right or Left Hand. 
ke Right hand will be sent unless left is ordered. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER NEEDS THEM. 


Oo 


No. 1. STAR PEA HULLER, HAND POWFR. 


Richt View.__ 


"Sold under our guarantee to hull and clean 10 to 15 bushels Cow Peas 


ANTEED CAPACITY. 


No. 1,°375 pounds 10 tn 15 bnshela.................... $ 25.00. 
No. 2,7500 nounds, 20 to 40 bushela.:.................. $ 35.00. 
No. 3,” 2,000 pounds, 75 to 100 bushela................. $125 00. 


Disk Plows, 


Price, $30.00. 


‘ 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


number only 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


@ontaining 229 
of United States Army. 
you send at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 
the Hvansville Journal says, ‘“‘Contains plenty of curring 
incidents and hair-breadth escapes tvld in a very entertaining manner.” ve a limi 

which we are sending free of charge 
subscription to our publication, Satisfaction guaranteed 


es, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 
ave you read it? If not then 


We ha 
to every one who sends‘50 cents/for a year’s 
. Address at once: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth Sf., Chattancega,“Tens. 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sc: 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skil) 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Ever, 
volume is readable, simple, clear 
cut, practical, up to date, anc 
throughly scietific and reliable 
Every farmer who strives t 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H, Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.2! 


A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.2 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers... 1,00 
Practical AGTICUITUTE............0c0000 resccrscesee cor eee BC 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 


“‘ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address ali orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A SHORT 


DCBAN Tht 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 

Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 

Buffalo, N. Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 








Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily, 
except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 
Comfort at 8.00 p. m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
Richmond, Old~Point Comfort and Virginia 
Beach en route, 

For tickets and general information apply to 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














PATENTS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 

COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 





My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations Cae ars fea nee due un’ t 
A ENTION —19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents h E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, withou 


INVENTIVE AGE 


trated —Ele' — , $1. % 
ae einen ne hee 
F 4 SIGGERS 918 F St, N.W., 

« Ue VyWASHINGTON, D. c. 


$ Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
7 


nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
¢-2838 20220204 -2 2 22 @2oO 




































FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? :: : 3 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N, C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N., O, 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N, 0. 


N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning: 
hams, , 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, Battleboro 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. O, 

EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr, 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. ©. 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co,, N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. CO. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C, 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo, T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau-_ 
fort Co., N. CO. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C, 

EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. 0. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS. 
Comm issioner—8, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.O 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—O, W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N.C, 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.O. 
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Correspondence. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 
XXI. 

No Overestimate—A Lower South View— 
Dogs, Sheep and Legislation—Failures not 
the Fault of Country—Sheep Will Co-Oper- 
ate With all farming Industry—Green Food 
in Winter Will be a Success—Cheap Wool— 
A Mighty Industry. 

Oorres puudence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It may have been noticed that 
these chapters have been written 
with a view that sheep will require 
nearly as much winter hay or ‘‘rough- 
ness’’ and grain in the Southern as 
in the Northern States. I wrote this 
way for two reasons. 

Idid not wantin any way to un- 
der rate the cost of keeping sheep 
and thus mislead any one to engage 
in the business under the deceptive 
impression that ‘if costs nothing 
much to keep sheep and one will get 
rich at it directly.’ Whilethis may 
prove largely true in the lower 
South, yet inthe North part of the 
South, as Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, etc., it will be decidedly safer 
to provide four months winter feed. 

Also, I wrote so because | believe 
that it will be found more profitable 
than not, to house sheep, especially 
at nizht and feed them from silos 
and green cut food, (‘soil them’’) 
grain roots, etc., during almost the 
whole in yards and buildings so as 
to suve most of their manure for the 
fertilizer miature in the compost 
barn, as betore recommended, be 
cause I regard that from this feature 
of the business can arise at leust 
one-fourth of the entire profits which 
should accrue from the sheep indus 
try to the owners. 

However, setting this aside so as to 
view the business for the Central 
and lower South it becomes far more 
enticing 

First, I will refer specially to the 
many failures in sheep business in 
some of the South, and first from 
dogs. Of course dogs area natural 
enemy to sheep and thousands of 
dollurs have been lost and sheep men 
more or less discouraged because of 
dogs in the South, far more so in the 
South than in the North. Mostly it 
has been from mixed and mean 
blooded dogs that the mischief comes. 
The North protects its sheep prup- 
erty from dogs by heavy taxation on 
them while the South does not. 

When farmers and planters take 
up the sheep business with enterprise 
and intelligence as a business then 
the law makersof all parties wil) 
heed the request for protection cf 
the business trom the dogs and they 
will not at all be likely to do so till 
then. 

Until then the safest plan, and not 
80 very expensive, is to providea «ire 
fenced off ucre or two, either with 
or withvut a sheep barn inside, in 
which the sheep should be enclosed 
every night. 

It has been asserted that sheep 
will not thrive nor do well at allin 
the lower South. This assertion I do 
not nor cannot believe because | 
have seen sh-ep living and doing 
well in exch and every one of the 
Gulf States and not in one single 
instance—r* xcept in Texas—did I ser 
those sheep being kept fed and at 
tended with that care and attention 
and industry that I am certain at- 
taches to real scientific sheep hus 
bandry in the South and which I 
think should be applied to it in order 
that it shall become a great indus 
trial business on equal footing with 
other regions of our country and to 
that extent which the Southern 
country promises by its climate, soi! 
and veyetation. 

I shall never give up to the neces 
sity for these failures until I see 
them fail trom the standpoint and |! 
have never seen it so yet. 

This is not saying but that there 
are,—as in all other regions,—local 
places where it would surely be un 
wise to attempt to keep sheep, but 
these are compuratively few and far 
between when the vast region of the 
South is considered. ' 

In former chaptera I wrote of th- 
business in connection with cot on 
growing only. This was from the 
fact that I realize cotton as the great 
chief ind istriul product of the larger 
part of the South and purposely in- 
tended to compare and measure up 
the pereut industrial products of 
sheep husbandry with it. I did not 
mean by this that sheep business did 
not apply as well to co operation 
with wheat especially, and corn, to 
bacco, fruits, potatoes, melons, and 
every kind of crops raised on either 
rich or poor land that is ury. 

Still itisr ght for readers to fire 
in your questions, suggestions, neza 
tions and inquiries of all kinds, from 
all quarters and down the whole 





business I have written about, if you 
oan, or build it up better if you know 
how. A new industry always has 
most everything to contend against, 
but the right always prevails in the 
end So it will be this time for 
sheep in the South, for as | see it, 
their day is at hand. 

Another food of the lower South 
that has never been half appreciated 
for sheep is the sweet potato. We 
have line upon line concerning tur- 
nips and beets for sheep in the North 
and West, but nothing much about 
the wondrous sweet potato of the 
South. The region comprising the 
Gulf States is its peculiar home. 

Sheep luve the sweet potato and 
will devour them with as much rel- 
ish as they do the sugar beet; while 
they are worth about twice as much 
fur food as beets and tarnips. In 
must of the sandy regions they can 
bs grown wt a cost.of five to ten 
cents a bushel whitch makes them 
cheap sheep food. These with cot- 
tun seed meal, pea vines and fodder 
corn shredded or saved in the silo, 
will must abundantly feed sheep six 
months in the yearand produce wool 
at less than 1244 cents a pvund and 
fat mutton at less than three cents a 
pound. 

This combination which can be so 

abundantly grown in the South re- 
gions, Ccump:ises a food fur ewes that 
are bringing up the ‘spring lamb’’ 
for tue Northern—or any market as 
weil as fur the lambs. 
It has been strongly urged upon 
me by many old men who kept shecrp 
in these Stutes before the civil war, 
that they were then heulthy and that 
they really cost but little to keep 
them in the Gult States and that 
they will eat up the leaves and green 
bulls of cotton after the last pick- 
ing und that they will livex month 
or two on green wheat fields du:ing 
the winter—and cluim that such 
pasturing does not injure the wheat ; 
this last 1 duubt asa general thing, 
aithough under speciaily favorable 
cunditions wheat fields might be 
uepastured some with sheep, greatly 
to the benefit of both wheat ana 
sheep. 

However, fields of rye and winter 
outs sown early and abandantly ac- 
cording to the number of sheep tu be 
wintered, wili surely carry the stook 
sheep through until spring in fine 
eonditiun with but little grain; so 
also will Bermuda grass and other 
kinas which withstand the cold. 

This plan where it can be followed 
in the lower South greatly simplifies 
and cheapens the cost of keeping 
shrep and there is no reasunubie 
dvubt of its practicability. When 
this manner of handling the sheep 
shalt come to be unuerstvuod, taken 
up and practiced, it will be dem sn 
strated that wool oan be profitably 
raised in the Svuth at 12} to 15 
cents per pound. 

in other worus we find that where 
aun abundance of winter feed must be 
prepared for long winters it may 
cost $1 50 per head annually to keep 
sheep, but in this South country 
when tue sheep can surely be pas- 
tured on green food almust all the 
year round, the cost of keeping wili 
not exceed 75 cents per head, and 
thus tue South can be made to rival 
the pastoral regions of the far West 
tor sheep husbandry. 

I say thut the South in this mighty 
industry, can raise wool and mutton 
of the best qualities to cluthe and 
feed the million and yet not detract 
from, but increase her pruducts of 
cotton, grains, grasses and fruits. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Statesville, Iredell Co , N. U. 
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FARMERS’ MEETING IN IREDELL. 


A meeting of farmers of the Iredell 
county branch of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ State Association was held 
#5 the court house Tuesday during 
the noon recess of court. Some 30 
or 40 farmers were present. Dr 
Mott was chairman of the meeting 
and remarks were made by several 
in regard to the objects and work of 
the association 

A resolution was adopted instract 
ing the president to call another 
meeting in the various townships in 
the near future tor the purpose of 
organizing township branches of the 
County Association. A vote of thanks 
was given the local press for their 
interest in the cause of the farmers 

The Landmark is authorized to 
aay that townships which desire t 
organiz® associations can get copies 
of by-laws and constitution by ap 
plying to T. J. Conger 

The farmers of Iredell have taken 
considerable interest in the eff ort to 
resist the depression of the price of 


of them will not sell their seed un- 
less the price advances, but will use 
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cotton seed and it is said that many | 


the seed for fertilizer and feed.— | 


The Progressive Farmer, November 19, 1901. 


NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Legislation Desired by the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 
Orrick LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
514 F 8t., Washington, D. C., 
September 28, 1901. 


To Membets of Fifty-Seventh Con- 
gress: 


The National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, representing the farm- 
ers of the United States, respectfully 
calls attention to the following mat- 
ters upon which legislation is de- 
sired : 

1. Farther Extension of Rural Free 

- Mail Delivery. 

The favorable results from the 
establishment of this service, and 
the insignificant expense compared 
with the benefits derived, justify 
asking for its further extension at 
the earliest practicable date. 

2. Sabmit an Amendment to the 
Constitution Granting the Power 
to Congress to Regulate and Con- 
trol all Co~porations and Combina- 
tions of Capital of a M mopolistic 
Nature, thus Preventing the use 
of Their Corporate Power to Re- 
strain Trade or Arbitrarily Fix 
Prices. 

We suggest this as the most prac- 
tical solution of the trust problem. 
U:der present conditions the people 
are subject to such demands as these 
great monopolies are pleased to fix, 
and the least request we can make is 
to give the people through their rep 
resentatives in Congress the author 
ity to enact laws regulating the ac- 
tion of gigantic combinations of cap- 
ital that menace the rights of the 
people. 

3. Establishment of Postal Savings 
Banks. 

The experience of other civilized 
countries in this method of afford- 
ing convenient and safe means of 
deposit for small savings is an argu 
ment in favor ot such institutions 
that cannot be ignored. The estab 
lishment of Postal Savings Banks 
will encourage a vast number of citi- 
zens to become creditors of the gov 
ernment, thereby increasing their loy- 
alty and patriotism while the money 
received by the government would 
be at such a low rate of interest as 
to meet outstanding indebtedness 
and other financial demands. 

4. A Pare Food Law. 

The numerous adulterations of 
food products upon the market, some 
of which are conceded by the highest 
authorities in the country to be dan- 
gerous to public health, is sufficient 
argument to warrant a demand for 
some form of national legislation 
that will protect the people from the 
use of adulterated and otber foods. 
5. Completion of the Nicaragua 

Canal by the United States. 

We demand this legislation on ac- 
count of the more direct water com- 
munication which it will afford with 
the Pacific Coast and our new posses 
sions in the far Hast, thereby re. 
ducing the cost of transportation by 
water and resulting in a reduction 
in railroad rates across the country, 
which have been increased dispro- 
portionate to profitsin other business 
through combinations made by great 
through railway systems. The cost 
of m.ving the crops of the country 
and other supplies for producers and 
consumers will be lessened by open 
ing up this great waterway, and it 
should not be longer delayed. 

6 Additional Powers to the Inter 

state Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be given authority t 
regulate matters between the trans- 
portation companies and the people, 
when unjust charges or disorimina- 
tions are made in transportation of 
persons or property in interstate 
traffic. Such authority was contem- 
plated in the Collum bill, known as 
Senate Bill No. 1439, which was in 
the Senate Comoiittee on Interstate 
Commerce at the end of the preced- 
ing: Congress. We desire the pro- 
visions of said bill enacted into law 
at the coming sesgion of Congress, in 
order that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may have the authority 
to perform the duties contemplateu 
in its establishment 
7. Election of United States Senators 

by Popular Vote. 

We call upon Cengress to submit 


$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh,. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cup isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 0 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
| by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that 
| fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 








Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,O. 
sr Bold bv Nruggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


an amendment to the Constitution 
to the people providing for the elec 
tion of United States Senators by 
popular vote. We favor it on ac- 
count of the election of men to the 
Senate more directly representative 
of the people, and on account of tak- 
ing a troublesome political matter 
out of the Legislatures, leaving the 
Legislatures to be chosen without 
interference of Senatorial candidates, 
thereby securing better considera- 
tion of State affairs and more whole- 
some laws. We call attention to the 
rapidly increasing public sentiment 
in favor of the election of Senators 
by popular vote. 

8. Opposition to the Ship Subsidy 

Bull. 

The principle involved in the ship 
subsidy bill before the last Congress 
has the unanimous opposition of the 
furmers of the country as expressed 
by the National Grange and by the 
master of every Stute Grange in the 
land. We are in favor of the develop- 
ment of the American merchant 
marine and of manufacturing as we 
are in favor of the development of 
American agriculturs, but are no 
more in favor of contributing toafew 
wealthy ship builders than we are 
of contributing to farmers or manu- 
facturers. We have reasons founded 
on svund principles of statesmanship 
to oppose a scheme that contributes 
to the profits of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many without adequate 
return. The toiling farmers of the 
land have develuped American agri- 
culture until its products constitute 
& majority of the exports of the 
country without government aid, 
and we understand that American 
steamships are already yielding 
their owners profits in transporting 
these and other products to all parts 
of the world without government 
subsidies. The farmers of the coun- 
try a:k for no special favors in legis- 
lation and oppose in the most vigor 
ous manner such special favors to 
ship builders and owners as are em. 
bodied in whatis familiarly known 
as the ship subsidy bill. 

9. Prohioit the Fraud in Colored 

Oleomargarine. 

We ask Congress to enact a law 
prohibiting the coloring of imitation 
butter to resemble pure butter and 
grant States the authority to legis- 
late upon this subject. Thirty-two 
States comprising three-fitths of the 
population of the country have 
already enacted legislation known as 
anticolor laws and we desire a 
national law in order to control in- 
terstate trade. Weask this in the 
interest of producers of honest but- 
ter and consumers of the imitation 
product. The prodacer of pure but- 
ter will be relieved of competing 
with a product fraudulently colored 
and the consumer who desires to use 
oleomargarine will be able to obtain 
it in ita natural color at one half the 
price demanded for it on account of 
fraudulent color. This legislation is 
desired by the people of the country 
yenerally, and will be opposed by a 
tew manufacturers of imitation but- 
ter who are reaping one hundred per 
cert. profit from its fraudulent color 
We ask in the most vigorous manner 
for this legislation. 

In submitting this brief statement 
for the farmers of the United States 
as unanimously expressed by the 
National and every State Grange of 
the country, we beg to state that 
more extended argument in favor of 
our position will be submitted when 
Congress assemble« and these sub 
jects are under special consideration. 

Respectfully, 
AARON JONES, 
E. B. Norris, 
N. J. BACHELDER, 
Legislative Com. National Grange. 





STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in 
one day. No Cure, *o y. Price 25 cents. 





8.OKING ME\T WITH A BR SH. 


Those of our brethren who gat at 
Bro. T. B Park r’s table Curing the 








werk of the late meeting of the State 


Alliance, have not for 
gotten the fine, plum), 
solid and delicious ham« 
of which they partook 
so bountifally on that 
occasion. These hams 
were raised by Bro. Par 
ker, who informed u- 
that he had ‘amoked 
them with a brush,’ 
and that he used ‘:Kran- 
ser'’s L.quid Extract of Smoke.” No 
in ects, n+ mould, nor any other 
contamination, when used. A boy 
can apply it in a few minutes and the 
whore killing is finished bacon. See 
advertisement and for further par- 
ticulars address E. Kraneer & Bro., 
Milton, Pa. 


’ 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Price Reduced to $17 50 for either 
Drop Head or Box Cover. 
Light Running, 

. Almost Noiseless, 

Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Release, 
Positive Feed, Etc. 
Ee Full Set of Attachments with 


each Machine. 


BUGGIES, : WAGONS, : CARTS, 
HARNESS, ETC , 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


Can aid you in purchasing— 
Groceries, Hard ware, 
Farming Utensils, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Forniture, 
Sewing Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Presses, Engines, Wagons, Scales, 
Threshing Muchines, Saw Mills, 
Cook Stoves, Corn Shellers, 
Cane Mills, Plows, Harrows, 
Farm Belle, Washing Machines, 
Oils, Roofing Paints, Barb-d 
and Plain Wire, Mowing Ma 
chines, Hay Presees, Rakes, 
Corn and Cott: n Planters, 
Guano Sowers, Fertilizors, 
Manure Spreaders, Feed, 
Cutters, Etc., Etc., 
GRANULATED SUGAR, 
$5.10 per 100 pounds. 
—o—- 

Write for prices onan anything 
you wish to purchase and we will 
try to save money for you. 

T. B. PARKER, §. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N.C 








A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The burned district of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is to be rebuilt at once, 
offering an opportunity of employ 
ment to workmen, an excellent pros- 
nect to contractors and capitalists. 
Jacksonville is reached from all di- 
rections by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway System, whicn offers unex 
celled facilities in the way of sched- 
ules and through car service to that 
point. 


REPANS 








RIPANS ROLLED THE STONE AWayY. 


Mrs. E, Pearl Payne, a ences wife, 
aged twenty-four years, Whose audress is 
corner Wood and Melrose streets, ( bi-ago, 
1ll., write: “} was troubled with my stom- 
ach. I ®xept complai:ing to busband, but 
he woul! not pay » uch attention w me. 

got. a box of Ripans Tabules, the five- 
ceut size, avd the first Tabule brough re- 
lief. fier a fe wdayx he remarked to me: 
‘What has become of that rock ‘n your 
stomach?’ I said that one liitle Ki;ans 
Table rolled it away. He says he is wil- 
lipg t> buy thein for me if they will relieve 
and keep me quiet so I woun’t bother him,” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'1-P-A‘N‘S Tabules, and'the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 














BRANSON'S ALMANAC 


For 








OKDER AT ONCE OF LEV! BRANSON, 
— -~-KALKIGH, N. C 





OR A COMBINED GRAIN, 
PEANUT and PEA 
THRESHER, write 
THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 

MANSFIELD, OHiO, 

—OR— 
BARRY C. ST. CLAIR, 
BALISBURY, N.O, 


yg cnenem and full particulars on applica 
on. 





$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
stvles of Saw Mills and Ma 


Chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, ... 


SALEM IRON WORKS,™ eigenen, 





(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 


POLAND CHINAS. A aupertior a of 
A igs y my ne 
Koors—“Tecumseh G? ana eS Movarch™? The 
two best strains of living ogs represented i 
this herd—Nows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
Ft the vest, froin the oldest and largest herd of 
‘oland Chinas in this State, at one half Wes- 
tern prices. Address: J. BRB. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


DIRCON TIN U ANCKS—Kesponsibie subscrib- 
ers will continue to receive this Journal until 
ue publishers are notifed by letter to discon- 
inue, when all arrearages must be paid, If you 
fo not wish the journal continued for another 








rearafter your subscription has expired u 
should then notify us +2 dineemtinne it Aas 


IMPROVED Fane FoR SALE 
97 acres one nd cne-nail 

Miles 
Raleigh. Level macadamized ina te City of 
connections, Goud buildings 25 an mp 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land = 
quick buyer $3,000—44 exch, yemainder tc 
at6 per cent. GERALD Mcu \RTHY 


RA! EIGH, N.C 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FoR A LITTLE money 


Sent as a year’s sub«~ ri tion 
Companion $1.75 wi 1 buy the hs te Youth’s 
issues of The Youth’s Companion fo 0 Weekly 

It wil ce A the two hundred and A 
nating + tories in the new vo un e fur AK 
It will buy the fifty inte: esti 1g Bp. nits =e 
contribute by fa ous men Sek woes Tticleg 
a 3 ba Saree 1% 2 1€N to the 

wi lentitic the new subse . 
in his 8) bscription now to u I thee who sends 
en fo: the Temainivg wee 8 Of The 


1 ee. = << 
It will entitle the new sub her fi 

one of The Compani n»’s new Calc, ig 

1902. lithograp ein twelve colors nd ok for 
Full illustrated anucuncen ent of th id, 

volume for J902 wili hb» sent to any “ hens 
ree. THE YoUTH'’s CO wpa nii nem 
195 Columbus Avenue, N. Mt 


The _ 
Southern 
Railway 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


. TOURIST SEASON 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROM'NENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INOCLUDING— 





Y fasol. 


” 
< 





es, 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles. 
ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurat, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 


SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA: SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 


("Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
iniormation, or address: 


R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent, 


Chariotte, N.C. Ri hmond, Va. 


8 H. HARDWICK, 
G.neral Passen; er Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 


Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 





Opening of Winter Tourist Season, 


The Southern Railway, which op- 
erates its own lines over the entire 
South and forms the important link 
in the grand highway of travel be- 
tween the North and Sonth, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Pse'fic Cuast and 
Central America, announces tor the 
winter of 1901 and 1902 the most 
superb service ever ffered Its 
splendid regular service will be + a¢g- 
mented by the Southern Palm | 1m!- 
ted, a magnificent Pullman train, 
which wil! be operate between New 
York and St Augustine, Florida 


Winter Homes in Southern 
Lands,” 


The above is the title of an aftrae 
tive booklet just issued by the (as 
senger Department of the SoutherB 
Ruaiiway It is beautifully illustra 
red and fully describes the winter 
resorts of the South. A copy may 
be secured by sending a two cent 
stamp to 8.H Hardwick,@ P A, 
Washington, D.C. 


Winter Excursion Rates. 


Effective October 15, 1901, excur 
sion rates are placed on sale by the 
Southern Railway to all principal 
winter resorts of the South and 
Southwest. Ask any agent 5 uth 
ern Railway for full information 


LOW RATES FOR HUNTING AND 
FISHING PARTIES VIA SEA: 
BOARD AIR LINE RAIL: 

WAY. 


Thia popular route, whore 
penetrate some of the best © Y 
for game, birds and fish to be ' an 
nywhere in the South, hus ¢ = 
reijuced rate tickets from + rfol “| 
Portamonth and Richmond f 8 
» ints in Virginia, North and 5 uth 
Carolina, for the benefit of | unting 
and fishing parties, moving)" ive 
ually or otherwise. Oned ¢ ! yas 
ried free with each passers re 
others are transported at « §™4 
ORT d 

: Fall infdrmation as to most — 
ble points, rates, schedules e - 
furnisbed upon application pave 
agent or representative of the 
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——\ PLAN FOR THE BOYS. 





e on the Farm Can Make Some 
Sow Tho Money. 
IV. 


‘aig, Mukwonago, Wis.,in Farm- 
{BY A H.C ers’ VO.Cv. ; 


One thing I neglected to tell you 
jp regard to growing oabbages. Do 
not press your fingers against the 
heads to see if they are hard enough 
for market. Why? Because they 
are liable to rotasa result of that 
pressure. If the head looks all right, 
or suitable, pick it, but do not feel 
of it as is often done when seeking 
market stock. 

Now, while you are doing a little 
market gardening why not raise a 
few egg plants and celery? Ascelery 
isa delicious vegetable (of course, it 
jsn’t & vegetable) every garden 
should furnisha small supply for the 
household. It is easily grown and 
when properly oared for is very 
crisp. Many gardeners recommend 
the self blanching varieties, because 
it requires less labor to produce it. 
You want the best, don’t you? Of 
gourse you do. You want stalks 
that are full of jaice and will break, 
or snap, like young carrots. Dry, 
tongh celery is no good. It may be 
a little more work to follow my ad- 
vice, but once try it and you will 
say it will produce the finest you 
ever saw. 

When your plants are ready to set 
take a team and plow a regular dead 
furrow inyourgarden. About three 
times across will make it as deep as 
is necessary. Now go to your hog 
pen and get the best fertilizer in ex- 
istence and scatter it freely in your 
trench. Hoe in dirt enough to cover 
up nicely. In doing so make a bank 
so youcan place the plants against 
it with roots quite low down, then 
pull the dirt upon the plants so as 
to cover nicely. The moist counda 
tion for the roots will aid materially 


~ in keeping the plants from drying 


up. Soon they will start to grow 
and you will be surprised to see how 
fast they will shoot up. When they 
are about eighteen inches above the 
ground we will bank them for blanch- 
ing. Take old boards, fence boards 
are good, and bring them up on each 
side of the row and tack on at each 
end and middle a three-inch end of 
alath. The ends of the celery will 
stiok up alittle above the boards, 
and being strong stalks will hold the 
boards while you hoe the dirt up 
against them. The stalks will now 
grow from the center and in two or 
three weeks you will have the most 
delicious celery you ever ate. Stalks 
will grow half as large as your wrist 
and solid. The flavor will be all you 
oan desire. I prefer to set Hender 
son's or Crawford's Half Dwarf. 
Sow the seed early in the spring, for 
summer use, transplant in a bed, 
and have large, strong plants when 
you set in your furrow. Set four 
inches in the row. Itis pretty close, 
but you want to get all you canin 
that row, 

Egg plantis not so easily grown. 
The seed should be sown not later 
than first of April ina box where 
there is lots of heat. You can do 
this in the house if you do not have 
more convenient place. Transplant 
when large enough in another box. 
They damp off easily when small, so 
look out for a good sun and heat. 
Get the smooth purple variety. 
Set out the garden when you do to- 
matoes. They grow best where the 
ground is very rich with rank ma- 
nure. Look out for potato bugs. 
When once in the garden they are 
bound to grow, rain or drought. 
“hey will keep until Christmas if put 
o2 a Cool, dry cellar bottom. 

Now, boys, in all your garden 
work kill the weeds before they get 
rooted. Do not wait for them to get 
ous of the ground. Move the dirt 
when their silky threads are getting 
root and they will never bother you. 
! bave seen fields of corn this year 
where weeds were just awful to look 
“t. Some times there is an excuse 
tor weeds when it is hot and much 
rain, but usually a weedy corn field 
Can furnish no excuse. Better raise 
only ten acres of corn and have the 
Soil good and till good than try to 
‘are for twenty acres and divide 
with the weeds. 

I mast now tell you about borrow- 
‘ng that gan and going a hunting. I 
Ja8t thought I would go out and get 
‘ome game and have a pot pie. I 
Came to a little piece of woods 
and _8aw a gquirrel making for 
* distant tree, so over the fence 
{ went, all excitement of course, 





4nd ran like a whitehead, When I 
Sot most to the tree I spied. bin fe |} 3 
‘ing ona low limb. I immediately” 


stopped and prepared to line ap for | e 


» PAAR, 
by woe es 


a < 
ry 
Mast? 


Yor 





a shot. The squirrel seemed to think 
that something extraordinary was 
up and commenced to scold ‘and chat- 
ter. His big, bushy tail lay over his 
back and twitched and jerked in 
great shape. Did I shoot him? No, 
Ididn’t. Ioouldn’t have the heart 
todoit. Istood there and watched 
him for a long time. He would come 
down on the trunk of the tree and 
there dance and dare, and chatter 
and swear—no, not swear, for only 
human beings use profane language. 
Bat, nevertheless, I went home, fully 
resolve} never again to attempt to 
murder an innocent squirrel. By 
reading and inquiry I find they are 
pets in almost every park and city in 
the State. Some cities make a fine 
of $20 for killing one of these harm- 
less animals. Now, boys, why not 
have these petsin the country? If 
they are worth $20 in a city they are 
certainly worth your good will in 
the region of your home. Onceina 
while they may take an ear of corn, 
but you will not begrudge them that 
when you once recognize them as 
having a right to live and be friendly 
with you. Don’t kill the squirrels. 





A CORRECTION. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I think you have me quoted wrong 
in my article in THk PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER of November 5th. Where I 
intended to say that on all verbal 
contracts the interest should not be 
over 6 per cent. ccllectable, you have 
it 8 per cent. By my suggestion, it 
would be understood that a man 
would pay the legal rate unless there 
should be an agreed rate, and then 
he would pay the agreed rate. On 
the best kind of bonds and real estate 
collateral, I think 6 per cent. a fair 
interest, especially whore the lender 
lives in the country where his tax is 
not over 66% cents to 75 cents on 
the hundred dollars. 

D. L. Gors. 

New Hanover Co, N. C. 


HYDE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Hyde County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met with the Swan Qaarter 
Sub. the third Thursday in October, 
with only an ordinary turnout, owing 
to its being a busy time with the 
famers. After our usual routine 
business, our Secretary read some 
letters from our State Secretary. 
We next had some lecturing by Bro. 
J.J. McGowan, and other members 
who discussed the principles of the 
Alliance. The following resolution 
‘was adopted : 

Resolved, by our Alliance in session 
that we unanimously endorse the 
proceedings of the cotton and cot- 
ton seed convention that met in Ral- 
eigh in September for the purpose 
of procuring better prices for our 
cotton seed. We regret that every 
delegate in Convention was not a 
member of the Farmers Alliance, 
as all advocated the true principles 
of our Order. 

Ordered by the Alliance that our 
Secretary write out the proceedings 
of our meeting and send it to the 
editor of THE PROGRES:‘IVE FARMER 
for publication. Oar Alliance 
doesn’t gain, neither lose, simply 
holds its own with the faithful mem 
bers that went in to stay and will 
stay until death. 

JosEPH Hopess, Seo’y. 

Hyde Co., N. C. 


THE COTTON SEER OIL TRUST. 

Now we are told that the trust, in- 
stead of paying 12 cents per bushel 
for cotton seed is paying $14 per ton, 
or 19 cents, which is the ‘‘same price 
us the independent mills are pay 
ing.’’ The last clause covers the 
whole business. Of course the trust 
is paying the same price for seed as 
the independent mills. It has to. 
The only wonder is that it does not 
pay more and ron the independent 
mills out of business. If it can’t buy 
out all the independent mills, which 
it is trying to do, it will certainly 
increase the price of seed and reduce 
the price of the finished product in 
order to run tho independent mills 
out. When they are bought out or 
forced out, presto! change! Down 
will come the price of seed and up 
will go the price of the mill pro- 
ducts. 

Does any sane man who knows the 
history of the trusts doubt that this 
will be the case? Does any sane man 
of intelligence contend that a trust 
is not organized for the special pur- 
pose of redacing expenses and in- 
creasing profits, and that this is al- 
ways done where possible, no matter 
who is affected thereby? Of course 
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such contention will be made 
griously. It is the history of all 
trusts.—Statesville Landmark. 
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The Progressive Farmé aé#, November 19, 1901, 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA LAW SUIT. 


Mr. R. M. Furman, editor of the 

Morning Post, of Raleigh, who has a 
taste for this sort of thing and whore 

long service as State Auditor gave 
him familiarity with the State’s 

financial affairs, has an editorial in 

the Post, November 14th, upon the 

suit which the State of S uth Dako- 

ta has instituted against the State 
of North Carolina, which aff rds the 
clearest exposition of the nature of 

the bonds which are being sued 
upon, and just what ie involved, 

that has yet appeared in print. These 
bonds are not a part of the fraudu- 
lent issue made by the thieving Leg- 
islature of 1868 and subsequently 
repudiated, but were issued by au- 
thority of an act of the Legislature 
of 1866, which was composed of our 
Own people, and were “never tain- 

ted with fraud or so treated at any 
time by the State.’’ On the contrary, 
their validity was recognized bythe 
act of the Legislature of 1877 to 
compromise, commute and settle 
the State debt, and an offer was 
made in this act to settle them on 
the basis of twenty five cents on the 
dollar. These bonds number in all 
1,713, of the par value of $1,000 each 
$1,713,000 and of the issue of 1,713 
all exceptirg about 300 have been re 

deemed at the rate of 25 cents on the 
dollar, and cancelled. The bonds, by 
the terms of the act by authority of 
which they were issued, were a sec- 
ond mortgage upon the State’s stock 
in the North Carolina Ruilroad at 
the rate of ten shares of stock of 
the face value of $1C0 each to one 
bond of the face value of 1,000—in 
other words dollar for dollar. 
Of the 300 bonds outstanding ten 
have come into the possession of the 
State of South Dakota, and upon 
these suit is brought. As a matter of 
course if South Dakota is permitted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to enforce her claim, the hol- 
ders of the remainder of the 300 
bonds outstanding will transfer 
them to some State or States which 
will sue upon them and recover. The 
State owns 30,00 shares of stock in 
the North Carolina Railroad, and 
these 300 bonds outstanding area 
mortgage upon 3,000 shares of it. 
The stock is now worth $170 per 
share, so two shares of stock would 
pay for more than $300 worth of 
bonds.—Charlotte Observer. 





THE NEWS AND OBSERVER’S OPINION. 
The air will be fall of denials and 
the like but the attempt of the 
Southern Railway manipulators to 
obtain possession of the North Car. 
olina Railroad is so plain that no- 
body will be deceived by denials. If 
the railroad should be sold under 
this suit who would be the bidders? 
As the Southern Railway has a 
ninety-nine year lease on the road, 
who else would care to bid? Who 
could bid on equal terms? If the 
Southern Railway schemers own or 
control most of the bonds on which 
the present suit is brought, and if 
they have gobbled it up at a song as 
seems to be the case—then they 
would not only muke millions of 
‘‘velvet’’ in putting the $4,000,000 
road into the Southern at $8,000,000 
to $12,000,000, but would also pay 
themselves the par value with inter- 
est on these bonds which the State 
has repudiated except 25 cents on the 
dollar.—News and Observer. 





GOV. AYOOOCK SAYS THAT ROAD WILL 
NOT BE SOLD. 


Raleigh Post, 16sh: ‘You may 
say, a8 coming from me for the ben- 
efit of the private stockholders, that 
the North Carolina Railroad will not 
be sold as a result of the suit which 
South Dakota is seeking to institute 
against North Carolina for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the  puy- 
ment of bonds issued by this Stute 
to aid in the construction of the 
Western North Carolina road.’’ So 
spoke Governor Aycock yesterday 
evening when approached by a mem 
ber of the Post staff and asked for 
some expression relative to the bond 
suit situation. He would say noth- 
ing more. 





Secretary Long has taken action 
to remedy the practical wrecking of 
the engineer corps of the Navy 
brought about by Rear Admiral 
Crowninshield’s marvelous jnterpre- 
tation of the Navy personnel law. 
Crowninshield, who is to be removed 
from the head of the Bureau ot Nav- 
igation, took advantage of an ambi 
guity in the law and assigned all en- 
gineer officers to line ports and no 
line officers, except a few personal 
enemies, to engineer posts. Mr. 
Long has now made rules for en- 
forcing engineer duties on all naval 





officers. 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMP1LY CURED. 


A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, the 
wonderful new discovery in medical 
science fulfills every wish in prompt- 
ly curing kidney, bladder and uric 
acid troubles, rheumatism and pain 
in the back. It corrects inability to 
hold water and scalding pains in 
passing it, bad effects following u-e 
of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of 
being compelled to go often during 
the day and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and 
the extraordinary effect of Swamp- 
Root is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. 
Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but is you have kid- 
ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou 
ble you will find it just the remedy 
you need. 

If you need a médicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists in 
fifty cent and one-dollar sizes. You 
may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful new discovery and a book 
that tells all about it and its great 
cures, both sent absolutely free by 
mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway to Flor- 
ida, Cuba, Savannah, Camden, 
Southern Pines and Pinehurst. 


Winter excursion tickets were 
placed on sale to resort points on 
this line in Northand South Caro- 








ber 15th, and will remain on sale 
during the season. Exceptionally 
low rates are in effect this year to 
Pinehurst and Southern Pines, N.C., 
Camden, S C, Savannah, Ga., and 
all points in Floriia and Cuba. To 
reach any of these points, the ser 
vice of the Seaboard Air Line Rauil- 
way, ‘Capital City Route,’ will be 
found the best and most attractive. 
In addition to the superior service 
now operated, it is announced that 
Cafe cars will be placed in service on 
the Washington Atlanta Line above 
November ist, and on the Florida 
Lines about January ist, 1902. Fol- 
jowing this the Florida & Metropoli 
tan Limited will be inaugurated 
about January 15, 1902, with sump 
tuous appointments and superb 
equipment, including dining and 
club cars, constituting it beyond a 
doubt, the peer of any train in the 
world. 

The service of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ruilway to Cubais most attrac. 
tive. Its Cafe oar service and many 
other features present advantages 
commen#ing it to the favorable at 
tention of all travelers. 

See that your Winter Tourist tick 
ets read via the Florida & West In- 
dia Short Line, Seaboard Air Line 
Ruilway. 





Removed Bog Spavin. 
PirrRpeont, O, Dec. 3, ’97. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: 

In the fall of 1896 we had a valu. 
able brood mare which became very 
lame with bog spavin, and during 
the winter we commenced using 
‘Caustic Baleam’’ on it, putting it 
on once a week, and@ spending at 
least a half hour. in rubbing each 
time. To dav herleg is as smooth 
as before, and we now consider Caus 
tic Balsam the one indispensable 
medicine for the stable 

H A. Mixer & Co. 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 





NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of TH PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send bothforoneyear. ::  :: 





NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION, 


(“sw” semi-weekly, “‘w” weekly, 
“gm” semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. 


REGULAR |@®@2e2082080000200288 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO. 





Detroit Free Press (F'am.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri) ‘tw? 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “W’’.........06 
Home and Farm, “sm” 
Farm and Fireside, “sm”’.. od 
Woman's Home Companion, m., 
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Hoard’s Dairyman, wW........ 
Atlantic Monthly, m...... 
McClure’s (Literary) m... 
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Youth’s Companion, w... 
The Outlook, m 
Breeders’ Gazette, W.........-sccceeess 
Review of Reviews, m 
The Century, m 

The World’s Work, m 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 


a@- ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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GO GORD CORD CO te et | OUR PRICE 
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Raleigh, N. C 


“~ 


offer in the Raleigh PROGRESSIVE | 


lina, Georgia and Florida, on Octo- | 


S MINIROUM Pita ce Pee nine © nnn 
0 PRICE, $35 PER COURSE. 2 ROOKS: $2 FOR STEROGRAPHY. 


$8 FOR BOOKKEEPIAG. 





“There would be little need of Compulsory 
$ Educati: nif all Schools were like Peel's,” 
Ag-POUITIONS FOR ALL FULL GRADUATES. — DDRESs— 
ae ae es oe a PEELE’S COLLEGE, 





GALENSBORO, W. Cc. 
6GG2O2OF8 2228282 2- 28228-83888 2B2288 22228 


FARMERS ; AND ; OTHERS ; PLEASE: TAKE ; NOTICE, 


Se" We will insure your Gin House and other property 
against loss by fire. 


ER" Will pay you $12 50 a week if you get sick, your fam- 
ily $5,000 if you get killed. 


"Will go on your bond or write you a Life Policy in the 
best Lie Insurance Company in the world—the Great 
Mutual Life of New York. 


HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 
James C. Blasingame & Bro., 


OrFicE: 509 TucoKER BuiLpiIne, RALEIGH, N. C. 


FARMERS BOYS, ARE YOU FULLY TRAINED IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


Hardly. Then you should be interested in the é 
SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
AND THE SHORT COURSE IN DAIRYING 
OFFERED aT THE A. and M. COLLEGE. 
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These two courses extend through but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk-testing, milk production, dairy farming, breeds and breeding live stock, stock 
judging, feeding f rm animals, disease of farm animas, entomology, etc, TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 2, 1#2 AND CLO*ES MARCH 14. TUITION FREE! Whole 
expense of course, including bo rd and room rent, need not exceed THIRTY DOL- 
LARS. Write tor Circular of Infarmation, which is sent FREE, and address any inqul- 
ries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES WM. BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C. 


WINCHESTER 


CARTRIDGES 








IN ALL CALIBERS 
from .22 to .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powder 
always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in a 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 


THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD *¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 
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Our Special is made in all leather, including Patent Leather, Patent 
Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid and Seal Skin, eto. 


All the New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you, subject: 
to examination. If you do not think as we do, return at our ex- 
pense ; and if you do think as we do, pay $3.50 and get the best 





shoe made. : $ : 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., RALEIGH, N.<. 
" @& FAMILY OF DOLLS 


little girl loves a 
hted she would 
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poll bot Roe alent real 

aw! 0! 8 

which to any house.” Besides the 

Boy and Girl Dolls here pictured, 

there is a Grandpa and a Grandma 

Doll, G: and Grandma in the a 4 






randpa in full military uniform, 
costume of the olden time. The large dolls are nearly two feet 
er hair, 


b 
the delight which any child will feel in ing t 
will give these four tiful dolls absolutely free for selling oO 
boxes of our Laxative Stomach Tabiets at 25 cents a box. Write 
and we will send the pode | mail postpaid. When sold send us 
poney (61.25) and we will send you the family of four dolls at onea, 
dress, NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 


Premium Dept. 2421, New Haven, Conn. 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry raiser or 
the nrospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elab«rate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS —All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


given 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 
is discussed from the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
how to get top prices fof their prod .:ct. 

PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 
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For the purpose of the general poulrty raiser it is the most,complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE Frre 
MER one year for only $1.20. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0, 





It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. * 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 





havé given us the tough shaggy 
pony so often seen in lower Canada, 
if continued without interruption 
for a succession of generations and 
accelerated by the efforts of breeders 
in selecting animals for the purpose 
of reproduction, with the same ob. 
ject, constantly in view, would in 
course of time give us a race as 
diminutive as the ponies of the Snet- 
land Islands. But this climatic in- 
fluence has been retarded and coun. 
teracted by Canadian breeders, who 
have rejected the smaller specimeus 
for breeding purposes and have von 

stantly drawn upon the large draft 
breeds of Europe for fresh crosses. 
And thus the forces and influences 
in nature, in some cases aided and in 
others counteracted by the efforts of 
man, have constantly been at work 
breaking up the uniformity which 
originally belonged to the animal 
kingdom, until divergence from the 
original type has been truly wonder- 

7a.” 

We are taught today that we 
should breed from pure-breds and 
many of us are; and yet our pure- 
breds are inferior to grades in many 


same as the parents. There could be 
no improvement, no advancement in 
breeding. So my boyhood friend, 
when he took up breeding as a pur- 
suit of life, knew not of this law of 
variation; he thought heredity 
would produce offspring just like the 
parent, and it would have done so if 
this law of variation had been coun 
teracted, or if he had assisted the 
law of variation in its good points he 
would have improved his animals. 
Don’t you see, as we mentioned a 
moment ago, the law of variation 
acts in two ways, for desirable points 
and for undesirable points. Inten 
sify the desirable points and the off- 
spring inheriting those old charac- 
teristics of heredity, and taking on 
the new intensified ones through 
this principle of variation will be a 
better animal, a better individual 
than the parental stock. If the law 
of variation has introduced an unde- 
sirable quality, the environments in 
which the individualis placed may 
also intensify this character, making 
it still more undesirable and an indi- 
vidual inferior to the parental stock. 
Weare now brought to a third law 
or principle that fundamentally gov- 
erns the breeding of live stock. I 


flies,”’ 


The Progressiv> Farmer, November 19, 1901. 








Farm Miscellany. 


NEW FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued three 
new publications of the popular 
series known «s Farmers’ Bulletins. 
These bulletins are for free distribu- 
tion and can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Senators, Representatives 
and Delegates in Congress, or to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FarRMERS’ BULLETIN No. 133. 
This bulletin is entitled ‘‘Experi- 
ment Station Work—XVIII.,’’’ and 
was prepared in the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations by W. H. Beal and 
the staff of the Experiment Station 
Record. It contains articles on: 
“The value of stable mannre,’’ 
‘“‘Alfalfa asa fertilizer,’’ ‘‘Effect of 
lime on differentcrops on acid soils,’’ 
*‘Celery oulture,’’ ‘Utilizing the 
greenhousein summer,’’ ‘‘Resistance 
of strawberries to frost,’’ ‘‘A fumi- 
gator for small orchard trees,’’ 
“Foundation for comb building,”’ 
‘A device for ridding houses of | 
“Slop for pigs,’’ ‘‘Barley as 





cases. 
been trying todevelop here. Hered- 
ity is true, but itis influenced and 
counteracted by other forces which 
are constantly at work. So youmay 
start with the most typical animals, 
if judicious breeding is not followed, 
the stock will deteriorate into infe- 
rior animals, yet nevertheless thor- 
oughly pure-bred. Let us examine 
this point a moment. In the animal 
world we have one-celled and many- 
celled animals. The one-celled ani- 
mals reproduce themselves by cut- 
ting themselves in two. 


It is just the principle Ihave 


It grows 


allude to that peculiarity called 
atavism, or reversion, so often 
noticed in our domesticated animals, 
and which so frequently sets at 
naught the calcalations of the 
breeder. Let us imagine a breeder 
who has for some time been improv- 
ing his herd by careful breeding. A 
type has been established, and uni- 
formity obtained and with reason- 
able certainty transmitted. But 
suddenly there is an outcropping of 
something of old. A germ that has 
lain dormant for many generations, 
suddenly asserts and greatly to our 


until its stomach becomes too small 
for its body, then it divides itself in 
two and becomes two individuals. 
Now which of these two individuals 
is parent and which is child, we can’t 
say ; yet we know this, they are the 
same in every respect. When the 
division takes place both are the 
same. Heredity here is sure and 
true. But take the multicellular 
animals—heredity is at work and 
just as active—but here is the point 
to be borne in mind: heredity trans 
mits with certainty only what has 
become fixed characteristics in the 
race. Andso inevery case the in 
fluence of heredity is always present 
and never fails to assert itself in the 
reproduction of animallife. Men do 
not gather grapes from thorns nor 
figs from thistles, nor do Jer-eys 
produce Shorthorns, nor do draft 
stallions beget trotters. There is 
little divergence in negroes because 
the type has been bred so long it has 
become fixed. The buffalo, the deer, 
the elk are uniform in type and so 
allindividuals appear the same. They 
have been in the same climate, and 
under the same habits with food un- 
changed so long, that a deer is a deer 
and a buffalo a buffalo true to type. 
Yet we know that notwithstanding 
this uniformity in the produce of 
absolutely pure and unmixed races, 
there arises occasionally what is 
termed an accidental variation from 
the established type. The American 
deer has a fixed type of color, yet a 
white deer is occasionally found. A 
man has five toes and five fingers on 
each member, yet occasionally six 
are found. So this law gives rise to 
the second great law that underlies 
and governs breeding in a funda 
mental way. Heredity is the first 
and it may always be depended upon 
to govern the general characteristics 
which determine the species, and the 
less general ones which determine 
the herd, but when we come to indi 
vidual characteristics, 


in ancestry, it usually fails. 
short, says Saunders, ‘‘the transmis 
sion of the greater share of all the 
characteristics isa thing of univer- 
gal occurrence, but their transmis- 
sion in totois an ideal conception 
that is never realized, and only in 
proportion as the ancestry has as 
sumed a fixed and unvarying type do 
we find this ideal of the effect of 
heredity approximated.”’ 

Now see what this means to us: 
this second law that fundamentally 
governs breeding. Variation, some 
thing new, perhaps—an individual- 
ity. A new character is seen in the 
new offspring. If not altogether 
new, it is an intensification of the 
character that was but slightly 
noticeable in the parent stock. This 
new characteristic may be of two 
kinds: something for good, some 
thing for ill. If we had only this 
principle of heredity, you can see 
‘we would have no new characters, no 
improvement, because the offspring 


which have 
mever acquired a general character 
In 


surprise the characteristics of the 
original stockre appear. Has hered 
ity failed? You say at once, yes. 
But, my friends, you mistake this 
factor. Heredity has not failed, but 
with clashing vengeance, it is hered- 
ity itself that has appeared. Like 
the knight of old, defeated, yet not 
conquered, heredity springs up, from 
its dormant state, for generations a 
silent factor in the newly created 
breed, it makes a daring attempt to 
ugain assume control of the organ 
ism. 
We see that the laws of heredity 
and variation a’e for the breeder’s 
good, but atavism is the reverse. It 
is antagonistic to improvement in 
breeding unless our herds are dete- 
riorating and heredity through atav- 
ism is trying to keep them up. 
C. W. BURKETT. 

N.C. A. and M. College. 

’ (Concluded next week ) 
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EDUCATED DAIRYMEN WANTED. 








orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In the course of the last six months 
a great many letters have teen re 
ceived which may be summarized 
aboutas follows: ‘‘Wonted, a young 
man competent to take charge of a 
dairy of 25 or 30 cows. The man 
must understand modern methods 
and have both energy and ambition. 
I have a large farm excellently situ- 
ated for the dairy business, and will 
pay a young man competent to take 
charge of it from $20 to $40 per 
month.”’ 

Openings of this kind certainly 
offer wonderful possibilities to the 
young men of the South and yet we 
are almost invariably forced to reply 
that we cannot furnieh a man for the 
position. This seems very strange 
in view of the fact that the farmer’s 
boy with a common school education 
can place himself in,touch with 
modern dairy ideas through our 
dairy school at a cost of $50 or $60 in 
cash. Considering’ that when he 
comes to us his earning capacity 
may be $15 to $20 a month, and 
when he leaves he is in a position to 
earn $30 or $40 to start with, it is 
very strange that the farmers’ boys 
do not more freely avail themselves 
of the splendid possibilities which a 
course of practical instruction in 
dairying opens up to them. During 
the past year at least a half dozen 
letters have been received offering 
to give competent young men an in 
terest ina dairy business once they 
proved capable of managing it suc- 
cessfully. What an opportunity for 
the young men! A Macedonian cry 
has gone up all over the South for 
educated dairymen. Splendid open. 
ings are available and no one to fill 


your condition is circumscribed, 


can find ready and remunerative em- 
prosperity of which you never 


hand. «ANDREW M. SOULE. 


them. Young men who imagine that 


cease lamenting and go to work and 
fit yourselves as dairymen and you 


ployment, and avenues of wealth and 


dreamed willopen up to you on every 


food for horses,’’ ‘‘Water in butter,’’ 
and ‘‘Losses in the preparation of 
silage.’’ 

FARMERS’ BULLETIN No. 134. 

“Tree Planting on Raral School 
Grounds’’ is the title of this bulletin. 
It was prepared by Wm. L. Hall, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Tree 
Planting, Bureau of Forestry. 
The bulletin calls attention to the 
fact that a great number of school 
houses in the United States lack the 
surroundings that make for comfort 
and contentment. City school 
grounds are often so small that 
planting is out of the question, 
though where space permits, it isnot 
uncommon to find them carefully 
laid out, with a good arrangement of 
grass plots, flower beds, and shade 
trees. In towns and villages, also, 
may be pointed out many examples 
showing great care and attention. 
In the country, however, an im- 
proved school ground is rarely found. 
In hilly, forest regions they are 
often denuded of soil and full of 
stones and stumps, and on the prairie 
many are Well nigh as bare, bleak, 
and inhospitable as when they formed 
a part of the unsettled plan. The 
paper points out the needs of rural 
school grounds and indicates meth- 
ods for theirimprovement. Import- 
ant lines of study are suggested for 
teachers and schools in connection 
with trees and forests, and the in- 
formation and advice given apply to 
country church yards and to school 
yards in many towns and villages. 

FARMERS’ BULLETIN No. 137. 
Owing to the great popular inter- 
est manifested in the Angora goat 
industry as a result of the circulation 
of previous publications on that aub 
ject, the Department has just issued 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 137, entitled 
“The Angora Goat.’’ It was pre- 
pared by George Fayette Thompson, 
Editorial Clerk, Bureau of Anima! 
Industry. 

This bulletin states that there are 
about 400,000 Angora goats in the 
United States, and that our annual 
production of mohair is about 1, 
000,000 pounds. These goats which 
have been heretofore almost wholly 
ornfi .-d to the West and Southwest, 
are now being shipped to every State 
in the Union.. They are among the 
most useful of the domestic animals, 
and their usefulness is manifested in 
various ways. The fleece, valled 
‘‘mohair,’’ furnishes some of the 
finest fabrics among ladies’ goods, 
and is used in various other manu- 
factures Their habit of browsing 
enables them to help the farmer in 
clearing away brush and subjugating 
the forest. 

The bulletin contains much infor 
mation concerning the origin, his- 
tory, and uses of this domestic ani 
mal, which will be of special interest 
to all who may contemplate embark 
ing in the Angora goat industry. 

Last year we made the mistake of 
keeping our seed potatoes, for late 
planting, in too dark a place in our 
potato house; consequently they 
were covered with long, whife 
sprouts, which greatly lessened their 
vitality. This year we kept them in 
a sunny house and they sprouted but 
little; and what sprouts there were 
came out strong and healthy and 
green. I tell you, it makesa great 
difference. Lot there be light in the 
potato house when you want them 
for seed. Otherwise they should be 
keptina dark place.—Jno. Lightfoot, 
Sherman Heights, Tenn. 
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_ The Poultry Yard. 


THE USE AND VALUE OF FRESH CUT 
GREEN BONE AS POULTRY FOOD. 


IV. 

Uorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is undoubtedly true that grind- 
ing green bones for the laying-hens 
adds many dollars of profit to the 
business every year. I have some 
times thought I would keep track of 
two colonies of birds just to see what 
the actual profit was; but there is 
one objection—the work of grinding 
the bones is too hard for a woman, 
and therefore it isa problem that 
many cannot face without some 
fears of a mistake. A man can 
operate the bone cutter all right, but 
a woman cannot. It is this difference 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion before undertaking the work. 
Yet there are usually many on the 
farm to do this work, and where 
such help can be obtained it is a great 
mistake not to have an abundant 
supply supply of green cut bones for 
the laying hens right through the 
long winter months. 

POULTRY FARMER. 
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ARTIFICIAL BROILERS. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A flock of four or five hundred 
broilers pay a handsome profit if one 
raises them in time for the best mar- 
kets, and then gets his price. Broil- 
ers sell from $1.50 to $2 per pair in 
the best season, but the one who 
raises them rarely averages more 
than 75c. to $1 per pair. There are 
those who get the latter on the aver- 
age right along. That is, they re- 
ceive more than this in the best 
season, and less during the season of 
plenty, but they average the sales at 
$1 per pair. 


some who find broiler raising a total 

failure, and they do not get their 

money back from the investment. 

Some reasons for this success or 

failure should beapparent. To start 

a good colony of broilers for the 

early markets the incubators should 

be started to work early in Novem- 

ber, and then the broilers will be 

ready for market early in March, 

the seasun when the highest prices 

are paid. For four hundred broilers 

one needs at least eight hundred 

eggs, for one cannot depend on more 

than fitty per cent hatching. ‘These 
eggs should cost all the way from 
$10 to $15, according to the price of 

fresh eggs in the locality. The cost 
for time, labor and similar items 
cannot be taken into account, for 
these represent the working capital 
of the farmer, and must be given in 
return for a living and anything 
over. Careful attention to business 
details is necessary for success with 
the broilers from the time the eggs 
aro purchased until they are sold. 
The chickens cannot be fed for noth- 
ing, and the question of profits will 
depend largely upon how this work 
is done. It is here that profits are 
cut down and actually tarned into 
losses at times. One must stucy the 
economy of winter feeding more 
than anything else. Granted that 
tue whole expense of winter feeding 
and raising should amount to $100, 
we then have « profit of $100 to show 
for 120 da,sor thres months. This 
is not gceat and would be very ur- 
satisfactory if one had to depend 
upon it alone fora living. But added 
to the other profits from eggs, and 
the farm crops in summer, it will do 
to encourage us to make more of our 
winters. Usually this seems to be a 
season of idleness on the farm, and 
if we oan convert is into a season 
when we can make $100 there is no 
reason to complain. 

ANNIE C, WEBSTER. 
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““CET A DANDY’”’ 


the fastest cutting bone cutter made, 
and double your egg yield. Sold direct 
on 30daystrial. up. Catalogue free. ' 


Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 67, Erie, Pa. 












200-Ege incubator 
: for $ 12-80 
construction and 
_ Hatches every fertile 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. til. 
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Examine agricultural statistics and see 
oigh rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. cae 
pare her advantages for stock-raising With 
those of other States. Profit by these 


ne 


ce facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yoo 
bave few animals or many, you cannot atforg 


not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY J. B. KILLBRW, 


ef the University of Tennessee. 


it is a complete manual of the ; ul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a atyle to be 
understood by everyone, C . 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, and embellished with « large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
ts now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additionai 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United State: 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


WwW 
Ww 


We have 80 copies this valu. 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 


Or one copy with The Pro 
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gressive Farmer one year t< 
any address for only $1.15, 
Address all orders to 


| The Progressive Farmer, 
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Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages. 130 Illustrations. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 
-—-comprises— 
f History ,~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 








This remarkable work was first 
copy. A new edition has been issued 


which ver word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed om lighter paper and has 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


tions (not your own) to THE PROG 


We will send any one a copy of 
mer_one year for only $1.25. Firs 
Address : 
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sold exolusively by agents at $2 pe 


Send us $1 in new subscr!p: 

PARMER or $3 a venewe™ 

mdyouamcopy free prepaid. _ 

s works # nd "The Progressive, Far- 

Mmerved. Order atfonce. 

RRESSIVE FARMER, | 
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